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CAPT. JOHN 


BY ELISHA 


‘The most important and valuable 
element in the composition of a pros- 
perous community is that which de- 
velops and supports its common labor 
interests, and provides the great masses 
with the means of life. 

The cultured and educated classes 
are in a measure independeni, and 
able to secure for themselves living 
success and its opportunities. 

dut a large part of our population 
are not only dependent upon their 
daily labor for the means of subsist- 
ence, but upon others to give them 
opportunities. ‘They have no power or 
faculty of organization. ‘There are 
thousands in every department of life 
who can work faithfully and well for 
others, but are wholly incapable of 
independent action, lacking ability to 
plan and execute for themselves. They 
are often at the mercy of unscru- 
pulous leaders, who use them as blind 
tools for the acquirement of selfish 
ends, letting them wear out their lives 
without reward. 

Hence, among those who do the 
most good in the world are surely 
the men who seek to provide oppor- 
tunity for work, and justly reward hon- 
est toil. A life spent in the interests 
of the poorer classes, and in enlarging 
the field of industry, and in raising 
the day-laborer to a position of inde- 
pendence, is one most worthily spent, 
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and deserving of far greater reward 
than the career of a successful pro- 
fessional, or politician, gained by the 
‘tricks of the trade,” and for no one’s. 
good. 

Among these who have developed 
the manufacturing interests of our 
state, and sought to raise the standard 
and condition of that vast class in our 
New England populace—miil opera- 
tives—to comfortable and independ- 
ent relations, may be placed the name 
of Capt. Joun Werster, the subject 
of this sketch. 

In a small manufacturing place the 
** corporation ” foremost of the 
powers that shape the history of the 
town, and give it identity and charac- 
ter, and whether for good or ill, de- 
pends much upon the character and 
influence of those who direct its affairs. 

To give any correct account of the 
life of Capt. John Webster, necessarily 
involves much of the history of the 
Newmarket Manufacturing Company, 
as he was associated with its manage- 
ment for so many years, and became 
so identified with its fortunes as to 
render the two almost inseparable. 

The subject of this sketch was-born 
in Salem, Mass., Sept. 10, 1804. He 
was the son of Elijah C. and Sallie 
(Dole) Webster, who removed to 
Salem from Kingston in this state not 
long before his birth. The family de- 
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scended from ‘Thomas Webster, an 
Englishman who settled in Hampton, 
N. H., in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century,— Elijah C. being of the 
fifth generation, ‘They trace connec- 
tion with others of the same name 
who were early settled in Kingston 
and other New Hampshire towns. 
John was the eldest of six children, 
of whom but one other is now living— 
a sister, residing in Cambridge, Mass. 
John received the best education 
afforded by the common schools of 
that time, with a few terms at Brad- 
ford academy, under the instruction 
of the famous mathematician Benja- 
min Greenleaf; and also a term at 
the private mathematical school of 
Gabriel Thompson. But early in life, 
with this only as his capital, beside 
the open hand and heart of an honest. 
industrious and faithful young man, 
he began to work out his fortunes for 
himself. Most of his boyhood was 
spent in working in a grocery store, 
and an auction-room in Salem, until 
when, at an early age, he manifested 
a strong desire to follow the sea. An 
opportunity soon presented itself, and, 
at the age of twenty-one he embarked 
as captain’s clerk on a vessel bound 
for the Red sea. He served on watch, 
and did all he could of seaman’s duty, 
that he might acquire all the knowl- 
edge possible of nautical life. On his 
second voyage he shipped in the same 
capacity, but on the homeward pass- 
age the vessel was partially wrecked 
by a violent storm off the Bermudas. 
By the efforts of Mr. Webster much 
-of the cargo and property was saved, 
and, fifty-one days after the disaster, 
what was left of the vessel was brought 
into port. 

For this faithful service Mr. Web- 
ster was presented with an elegant 
service of solid silver, and an elabo- 
rately chased ice-pitcher to match, by 
the insurance companies interested. 
‘On his third voyage he was mate and 
‘assistant supercargo, entrusted with 
half the responsibility of all the mer- 
cantile transactions of the voyage. 
On his fourth and last voyage he was 
master of the vessel. 





The ships upon all these voyages 
were chartered by Salem merchants— 
Messrs. Pickman, Silsbee & Stone— 
to whom we shall have further occa- 
sion to refer in connection with the 
life of Mr. Webster. 

In his voyages, Mr. Webster visited 
all the ports on the east coast of Afri- 
ca, from Madagascar northward, and 
upon the Redsea. He became much 
acquainted with the habits, customs, 
and languages of the people, and 
deeply interested in them, receiving 
from both dignitaries and peasants 
many tokens of their fond regard and 
esteem, which he prizes, with — their 
tales of association, among the relics 
and pleasant recollections of that ad- 
venturous life, though abandoned yet 
never to be forgotten. 

The writer will not attempt to give 
any account in detail of his most in- 
teresting experience as a sailor. ‘The 
many romantic incidents of peril, ad- 
venture, and good fortune, connected 
therewith, and which he relates in a 
most fascinating manner, would be 
sufficient material for more than one 
attractive story, if handied by a pen 
gifted with the ability to do them 
justice. 

Closing his life as a sailor, soon 
after his return from his last voyage, 
Mr. Webster became connected with 
the Newmarket Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and it is chiefly of his life as 
identified with that institution, and the 
town of Newmarket, that I wish to 
write. 

Every man has some main cause at 
the heart of his life’s labors, and for 
which he spends the force of his best 
years. Around that center, whatever 
it may be, cluster his strong thoughts, 
hopes, and actions; and it was this 
work that occupied that place in Mr. 
Webster’s history and experience. 

As many of the important papers 
and early records of the company 
were destroyed by the great fire in 
Boston, in 1873, much of its early 
history could be traced only with diffi- 
culty, but for the comprehensive re- 
ports and most accurate memory of 
Mr. Webster. 
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‘The company received its charter 
from the New Hampshire legislature 
in 1823, and erected its first two mills 
in the two years following, built of 
stone, and run entirely by water. 
When Mr. Webster became connected 
with the management, there were in 
operation about 14,000 spindles, in 
three small mills, and the company 


was considerably embarrassed finan- 
cially. For many years it struggled 


under the weight of these difficulties 
and the pressure of the hard times, 
but the perseverance of its founders 
kept its affairs active till better days 
should come. <A _ very large portion 
of its original stock was owned by 
merchants and lawyers of Salem, 
prominent in the early days of that 
city’s Commercial importance. It 
an interesting incident in the history 
of the company that out of the origi- 
nal number of twenty-eight stock- 
holders, twenty-one now hold, with 
their families and descendants, over 
two thirds of its capital stock. Many 
of these men made in this their first 
investment in manufacturing — enter- 
prise, and carrying it through hard 
circumstances to success, have come 
to look upon it upon some old 
keepsake, grown dear to them by long 
association and companionship, and 
perhaps for the share it has played in 
the fortunes of their lives and experi- 
ences. 

Prominent among these Salem mer- 
chants were the firm of Pickman, 
Silsbee & Stone, already referred to. 
These experienced and far-seeing busi- 
ness men realized in Capt. Webster a 
coming man, fitted by his large expe- 
rience, pushing energy, and _ faithful 
integrity, to do a work for this com- 
pany that few could do; to give its 
affairs the forcible direction needed, 
place it upon sound financial footing, 
and insure it complete success. Hence, 
in 1834, Mr. Webster was chosen clerk 
and paymaster, and also what was then 
termed “outside agent.” It will be 
remembered that in those days a very 
large part of the shipping business was 
done by boats upon the river, and the 
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entire charge of this department was 
his special business, while the agent 
proper gave his attention to the affairs 
of the office and yard. Mr. Webster 
served in this capacity until 1846, when 
he was chosen agent. He served as 
agent until 1855, when he succeeded 
Benjamin Wheatland as treasurer, in 
which capacity he served actively until 
declining health made his resignation 
seem necessary, which he tendered in 
1882, and was succeeded by J. H. 
Sawyer, of Providence—his entire 
service with the company covering a 
period of nearly a half century. 

During this time two large mills 
were built, and the whole property 
greatly improved and enlarged; new 
machinery put in, propelled by steam 
power, large reservoirs built to pro- 
vide a better supply of water in 
times of drought, and every facility 
adopted that could enhance its value 
or increase its progress. From the 
time of Mr. Webster’s first coming, it 
was his resolute purpose to place the 
affairs of the company upon solid 
ground, and make it a success from 
every stand-point. That he attained this 
end, one has only to examine its pres- 
ent capacity and standing to be as- 
sured. Upon as sound a financial 
basis as any corporation in the state, it 
is profitable to its owners and an in- 
estimable benefit to the community 
around it. Its property adorns the 
place, and its management has always 
favored and supported all matters tend- 
ing to the good of the town. It was 
Mr. Webster’s constant care and en- 
deavor to direct its affairs, not only 
toward financial prosperity, but for the 
best good of the community, seeking 
to produce harmony and good feeling 
between all, and encourage liberality, 
good order, and particularly the cause 
of education. Prominent in all that 
tended to the public welfare in what- 
ever direction, he was not partisan or 
sectarian, but always actuated by the 
highest motives. 

In matters of religion Mr. Webster 
is a devoted Unitarian, but of suffi- 
cient liberality to see good in all peo- 
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ple and organizations, and ever ready 
to give assistance to all classes. In 
his early life in Newmarket Mr. Web- 
ster attended the Methodist church, 
there being none of his own faith in 
town. In this society he was actively 
engaged as a teacher of a class of 
young men in the Sabbath school for 
several years, and he has the pleasure 
of meeting now and then a member 
of that class, who has never for- 
gotten the lessons of life, integrity, 
and manhood which he there learned, 
and which at all times and by all peo- 
ple of good sense are acknowledged 
to be the great problems of life, tow- 
ering infinitely above doctrinal and 
theoretical teachings. It is with this 
class of men that religious liberty 
means something more than liberty of 
my conscience and no others, which 
is the general spirit of the puritan 
world, 

In politics Mr. Webster is and ever 
has been a firm but conservative Re- 
publican. He was never an office- 
seeker, nor would he accept such, 
though he could doubtless have called 
forth as large a vote as any man in 
his locality. 

There is an infinite distance between 
the men of his class and those who 
are always hanging about the doors of 
political head-quarters, with open 
mouths and empty heads. Such men 
are far above the vicious impurities of 
popular public life. They live out the 
measure of their enjoyment in the 
more sacred shelters of personality, 
and grander conceptions of life and 
its possibilities. They breathe an at- 
mosphere and enjoy a confidence en- 
tirely unknown to the popular public 
man. 

Since acting as treasurer Mr. Web- 
ster has made his native city, Salem, 
his home, where he now resides, and 
where he has received many honors 
and marks of high respect. He was 
elected to the common council of 
that city, and chosen its president, the 
year of his return, and has served 
upon its board of aldermen two years. 
He has also been one of the directors 


of the Exchange National Bank of 
Salem, from 1858 to the present, and 
its president from 1860 to 1878. 

His dignified bearing, integrity of 
character, and congenial manners, have 
won for him hosts of devoted friends 
and a position well to be envied in 
the business and social circles of that 
grand old city. 

His house, on Lafayette street, bears 
the impress of its owner, in the many 
evidences of his culture and _ taste 
within and about it. His garden con- 
tains many rare and beautiful plants 
and flowers, which he delights to study 
and cultivate, and among them he 
spends much of his time. <A great 
lover of every thing that is beautiful, he 
is particularly fond of these most sug- 
gestive emblems of pure thoughts and 
feelings, finding in them sweet compan- 
ionship in his quiet hours, Surround- 
ed by every thing that can give material 
comfort and luxury, he enjoys a_rich- 
ness of life that only such a man can 
know—a man whose true and stainless 
life holds up before him no pages but 
those that speak of peace with God 
and man. 

But there is never a life without 
some shadow to overcast its bright 
skies. One cloud hangs on his, but 
not a cloud of his own making, as with 
most men. 

Capt. Webster was married in 1832 
to Martha A. Buffington, a daughter 
of a Salem sea-captain and ship-owner, 
who died at Salem, April, 1880. They 
had but one child—a son, John Buf- 
fington—born in Newmarket, April 11, 
1855. He was a most promising lad, 
respected and beloved by all; but at 
the age of sixteen he met with a very 
sad end. While away at school he 
was accidentally killed by the discharge 
of a gun in the hands of a playmate. 
This sad event cast a gloom over the 
community, school, and home, never 
to be forgotten. A _ beautiful oil por- 
trait, of life-size, taken as he was 
brought in from the fatal scene, hangs 
upon the wall of Mr. Webster’s pri- 
vate room, ever to remind him of the 
broken link in life’s happy chain. 
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This and kindred scenes of his life's 
experience have united to make sa- 
cred and hallowed to his memory the 
rocks and hills of New Hampshire, 
and especially endear to him the peo- 
ple of Newmarket, with whom no 
name is more honored, and no per- 
son more deeply respected and beloved. 
He visits the town frequently, and 
loves to look upon the scenes where 
he passed the best years of his life, 
and knew its highest success, and 
buried its fondest hopes. 

His whole life was one unbroken 
effort to reach the grandest height for 
which a man ever strives—pure, exalted 
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‘Two hundred and forty-six years ago 
William Chandler immigrated from 
England to America, with his family, 
and settled in Roxbury, Mass. Eliot, 
the Apostle to the Indians, who was 
his pastor, speaks of this family in his 
record as follows : 


* William Chandler came to New 
England about 1637. He brought four 
small children, ‘Thomas, Hanna, John, 
and William. Sarah was born here. 
He lived a very religious and gorliy life 
among us, and fell into a consumption 
to which he had been long inclined. He 
lay neare a yeare sick, inall which time 
his faith, patience, godliness and conten- 


tion so shined that God was much 
glorified in him. He was a man of 


weak parts, but excelent faith and holy- 
ness; he was poore, but God so opened 
the hearts of his naybors to him yt he 
never wanted yt which was (at least to 
his esteem) very plentiful and comforta- 
ble to him. He dyed Jan. 26, 1641-2 and 
left a sweet memory and savor behind 
him.” 


His widow married John Dane of 
Roxbury. He was the ancestor of 
the famous Nathan Dane, of Beverly, 
Mass., Nathan Dane, of Alfred, Me., 
and Joseph Dane, of Kennebunk, Me. 
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manhood. Happy is the man whose 
years are passed as were his—without 
a blemish ; but they are few. 

About him every where, are remind- 
ers of strong friendships and stronger 
deeds, whose associated persons and 
forms are in the dim far-away. Their 
vistas hang about his memory’s hiding- 
places, and shed sweet fragrance 
around his lonely heart and home, as 
he reviews, in the silvery evening, the 
story of a life well spent, nearing that 
golden land where all good deeds are 
treasured up, in a chaplet of eternal 
flowers. 
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The Chandler estate in Roxbury 
consisted of ten acres ; it was located 
on what is now the southerly corner of 
Bartlett and Washington streets. The 
brick stable of the Metropolitan rail- 
road company stands on a part of this 
estate. ‘Thomas, the oldest son, mar- 
ried Hannah Brewer. He was one of 
the proprietors of Andover, Mass. 
His name is twenty-third of the house- 
holders in order as they came to town. 
He died in 1703; his wife in 1717, 
aged eighty-seven. He became a 
rich man before his death. He was a 
blacksmith by trade, and carried ona 
considerable iron business. 

His son, Joseph Chandler, born 
August 3, 1669, married, in 1691,Sarah 
Abbot. He was a blacksmith of 
Andover and Salisbury, Mass. 

His son, Joseph Chandler, born 
1694, married Mary Tucker. He 
worked at blacksmithing and iron work- 
ing, and while straightening a bar of 
iron under the tilt hammer it flew up 
and knocked all his front teeth out ; 
but he was a sweet singer afterward. 

His son, Capt. Joseph Chandler, 
born in Salisbury, Mass., in 1725, 
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married, January 1, 1746, Lydia East- 
ran, who was born in Kensington, N. 
H., in 1726. He was a blacksmith, 
and settled in Epping, N.H. ‘They 
lived a few years on the northern side 
of Red Oak hill. He purchased later 
a small farm on the southern side of 
the hill, about a mile north of the 
center of the town, near Gov. Plum- 
er’s estate. The house now occu- 
pied by Mrs. Annie, widow of Martin 
V. Fogg, stands on the site of the one 
occupied by Capt. Chandler. He 
served in the French war, was highway 
surveyor in Epping in 1763, and atthe 
annual parish meeting, held March 14, 
1774, he was chosen “ parish clerk.” 
On January 2, 1775, Capt. Joseph 
Chandler was chosen one of the com- 
mittee of “Inspection and Correspond- 
ence for the Parish of Epping.” He 
was a captain in the Revolutionary 
war ; and at a meeting July 22, 1776, 
of the New Hampshire Committee of 
Safety, they “gave South Hampton 
soldiers leave to go and join Capt. 
Chandler’s company.” He died in 
the service of his country September 
17, 1776, at Mount Independence, 
near Fort George, in Rutland county, 
Vermont, leaving a widow and ten 
children in straitened circumstances, 
of whom the subject of this sketch was 
the seventh. 

Hon. John Chandler was born on 
Red Oak hill, in Epping, February 1, 
1762, and was nearly fifteen years old 
at the time of his father’s death. He 
received such education as the district 
school afforded him. He learned the 
trade of his father, and assisted his 
mother to keep the wolf of poverty 
from the door. In the year 1777, 
being fifteen years old, he enlisted for 
three months, served out his time, and 
was honorably discharged. He was 
in Stark’s famous brigade, which was 
under Gates at the last action before 
Burgoyne surrendered, October 17, 
1777. On his return to Red Oak 
hill he worked for his mother, pro- 
bably on the farm and at the forge, 
until January, 1779, when he secretly 
left home, walked to Newburyport, and 


shipped on board a_ privateer, the 
* Arnold,” commanded by Capt. 
Moses Brown, who afterward com- 
manded the frigate Essex. 

Being captured by the British he 
suffered terribly in one of their prison 
ships. He,with afew others, planned 
and carried into execution an escape. 
‘Twenty-four in ail, they reached the 
land near Savannah, Georgia. Chand- 
ler and two others, at his instigation, 
started to walk to New Hampshire. 
His companions died on the way ; 
but Chandler walked to his home in 
Epping, reaching there in February, 
1780. ‘There was joy at that humble 
hearth, for his mother had mourned 
him as dead. 

‘The following June he enlisted again 
for the period of six months. At the 
expiration of that term he returned 
home and worked at his father’s forge 
for two years. 

He had now attained his majority 
and cast his eyes eastward for a new 
home. One hundred years ago this 
blacksmith came to the district of 
Maine. He came by public convey- 
ance to New Gloucester, thence by 
spotted trees to Winthrop, from which 
place he proceeded to that part of 
Wales plantation that was incorporated 
as the town of Monmouth, January 
20, 1792. Here he took up two 
hundred acres of land, for which he 
paid four hundred dollars. He re- 
turned to New Hampshire and mar- 
ried Mary Whittier of Nottingham. 
She was the daughter of Benjamin 
Whittier, who lived on what was known 
as “The Ledge Farm.” With his 
young bride Chandler came to his new 
home and began carrying on his farm 
and keeping a country tavern. A few 
years after he took his aged mother 
and his sister Hannah to his home in 
Monmouth. His mother had mar- 
ried for a second husband John Bart- 
lett, of Epping, who died a short time 
previous to her removal. She resided 
with her son from this time until hea 
death, March 9, 1820, when she was 
ninety-four years old. To show the 
hardships endured by our early settlers, 
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it is related that this aged lady crossed 
the Androscoggin river, using a log for 
a bridge, she crawling on her hands 
and knees. 

In 1796 the Rev. Paul Coffin, in 
his Journal of a Missionary ‘Tour 
through Maine, speaks of visiting Col. 
Chandler at his noble house in Mon- 
mouth, calls hima handsome man, and 
tells of his interesting family. He 
had risen rapidly in military rank, hav- 
ing begun as an ensign. He had also 
commenced that career in civil life 
which so distinguished him afterward. 
He began with the honors conferred 
upon him in the town-meeting, which 
is not only the corner stone of our 
Democracy, but its glory. He was 
plantation and 


assessor clerk in 
Wales, and Deputy United States 
Marshal under the famous Henry 


Dearborn, who was his life-long friend. 
When Monmouth was incorporated 
he was its town-clerk, first selectman 
and assessor for nine years in suc- 
cession, and held the position of first 
selectman twelve years. 

He was appointed postmaster of 
the town in 1794, by George Washing- 
ton. His commission was signed by 
the famous Timothy Pickering, who 
was postmaster-general, and he con- 
tinued in the office twenty-four years. 
He was appointed surveyor of revenue 
in 1797. He was elected to the 
Massachusetts General Court in 1799, 
1800, 1801, and 1802, and to the 
senate of Massachusetts for the years 
1803, 1804, and 18109. 

During his service in the latter body, 
in 1803, he procured the passagé of 
the act to incorporate the famous 
Monmouth Academy, and for nearly 
thirty years was president of its board 
of trustees. 

Elected to congress in 1804, he 
took his seat the vear Jefferson’s se- 
cond term commenced, and with 
Jefferson’s administration he was in 
full accord. He was re-elected in 
1806. He was appointed by that 
noble patriot, James Sullivan, who was 
governor in 1807 and 1808, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Sessions. In 
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1808 Gov. Sullivan appointed him 
sheriff of Kennebec county. He re- 
signed his seat in congress after a ser- 
vice of three years. 

During his term as sheriff he was 
called upon to take part in one of the 
most important criminal trials known 
to our history. No event, save a war, 
ever created such an excitement in our 
commonwealth. I allude to the trial 
of the Malta Indians for the murder 
of Paul Chadwick, the land surveyor, 
in what is now the town of Windsor, 
Kennebee county. When I was a 
young lad [ listened to old people 
with great interest as they rehearsed 
the tragedy. The magnitude of the 
trial may be inferred when it is known 
that the famous Daniel Davis was pros- 
ecuting attorney, while the prisoners 
were defended by Prentiss Mellen, 
Samuel S. Wilde, Thomas Rine, and 
Philip Leach. Williamson gives a 
good account of the matter in his 
History of Maine, vol. 2, pages 613-616. 
Any one acquainted with the section 
of country in which this homicide 
occurred, and with the traditions con- 
cerning the feeling of the people at 
that time, can not doudt the courage 
of an officer of the law who could 
enforce a process upon them, even 
with a regiment of soldiers at his back. 
‘Their descendants are the hardiest 
men in Maine, and never used gloves 
when developing their muscle. 

March 30, 1812, Governor El- 
bridge Gerry commissioned him major- 
general of the 14th division of the 
militia. William Donn‘son was adja- 
tant-general of the commonwealth. 
June 17, 1812, war was declared 
against Great Britain by President 
Madison. General Chandler was an 
ardent advocate of this policy. He 
was appointed by the president a 
brigadier general, Nov. 8, 1812, 
and assigned to the division com- 
manded by Major General Henry 
Dearborn, with whom he had served 
in the Revolution. He joined his 
brigade at Greenbush, New York, was 
at the surrender of Fort George by 
the British, May 27, 1813. June 6, 
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1813, the British attacked the Amer- 
ican camp at Stony Creek, Canada 
West, in the night, and were repulsed. 
Tt was very dark, and in the confusion 
Gen. Chandler mistook one of their 
regiments for his own, and giving an 
order to its colonel, he, with Gen. 
Winder, were made prisoners. His 
horse was shot under him and 
he was severely wounded. When 
peace was declared, February 18, 
1815, he returned to his home in 
Monmouth and attended to his farm, 
which is said to have been one of the 
best in the county. He was by no 
means indifferent to what was agitat- 
ing the public mind. The question 
of separating the district of Maine 
had engaged the minds of the people 
as early as 1785, when a convention 
was held at Falmouth to consider the 
matter. Another was held in 1786 at 
the same place. The movement failed 
there ; but the discussion was contin- 
ued in the papers of that day. The 
agitation of the questions, out of 
which grew the war of 1812, caused 
this matter to be in abeyance, until 
the close of the contest. The course 
of.Governor Strong and the Federal 
party toward Madison’s administra- 
tion during the war, had roused the 
Democrats of the district, who were 
in the majority, to great activity to 
procure a separation and establish a 
state government. 

The papers of that time were full of 
the discussion. William King, John 
Holmes, John Chandler, Mark Lang- 
don Hill, and James Bridge, were the 
conspicuous leaders. Gen. Chandler 
was one of the committee that called 
the convention in 1816. Inthe Ar- 
gus of Nov. 25, that year, may be 
found an address to the people of 
Maine, signed by a committee, of 
whom he was one, urging the impor- 
tance of separation. In that conven- 
tion he was on the committee to frame 
a constitution for the new state, and 
with William King and John Holmes 
on the committee to make applica- 
tion to congress. He was also one 
of the committee to address the leg- 


islature of Massachusetts on the sub- 
ject. 

The movement failed again, but he 
with his party continued the agitation 
of the matter. Inthe meantime he 
was actively engaged in politics. A 
convention of his party in his section 
would have been tame without his 
presence. In 1816 the Federal party 
made their last national nomination. 
Their candidate for president was the 
greatest statesman ever born on the 
soil of Maine. ‘To my mind he ranks 
in ability next to Hamilton among the 
men of that day. When his history is 
written, as I trust it will be, our peo- 
ple will know that Rufus King, in 
point of ability, public service, and 
far-seeing statesmanship, was the peer 
of any of our public men. 

In no part of the country did party 
politics of that time run so high as in 
Massachusetts. Our fathers, judged 
by the civil service reform standards, 
were a hard lot of political impeni- 
tents ; they ‘cried aloud and spared 
not’ their enemies, in a way that 
would shock some of their descend- 
ants. A man of the political fame 
and activity of General Chandler 
came in for a double portion of abuse 
from his opponents. His conduct in 
the affair at Stony Creek was over- 
hauled, and an attempt to belittle him, 
based upon a report of the engage- 
ment made to Hon. John Armstrong, 
secretary of war, by General Morgan 
Lewis, of New York. It was pub- 
lished in the Zastern Argus of July 
15, 1813. The Republican papers 
replied. In the Argus of Sept. 25, 
1816, may be found an able defence 
of General Chandler, which was con- 
cluded in the issue of a week later. 
The discussion was continued until 
January 11, 1817. Hon. Joseph F. 
Wingate, of Bath, who afterward was 
in congress from the Lincoln district, 
wrote a letter of inquiry to that noble 
old Roman, Major-General Henry 


Dearborn, who was General Chan- 
dler’s superior officer in the engage- 
ment at Stony Creek. 
reply : 


Here is the 
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Boston, Jan. 17, 1817. 

DEAR Sik: Your letter of the 11th 
was received yesterday. I think thar 
General Lewis ought not to be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. His general charac- 
ter affords him very little shelter, and 
his military fame is too notorious to re- 
quire any specification. It would be 
quite sufficient to allude generally to 
his total inefficiency in every situation 
he held during the war, notwithstand- 
ing his show and pagentry on all oeca- 
sions; in short, his conduct at Fort 
George, Niagara, * * was so couspicu- 
ous and so well known to every one as 
to render him absolutely ridiculous, 
and he, above all men, should have been 
very cautious how he gave any occasion 
to others for attacking his military glass 
house. His pompous parade on setting 
out from Albany for Niagara. and while 
on the journey (when he ought to have 
set off many days earlier and have 
made as rapid progress as possible), 
and his total inattention to the impor- 
taunt duties confided to him after his ar- 
rival, were sufticent to damn any officer. 
I find | have been unintentionally run- 
ning into details, to which there would 
be no end. Especially if I were to enu- 
merate his unmilitary delays and mis- 
conduct—particularly in the attack on 
Fort George, where the whole British 
force might have been captured. but for 
his total negligence and inefliciency. my 
state of health being such as rendered 
my personal exertions on shore imprac- 
ticable, and I must acknowledge that | 
was extremely unwilling to believe him 
incapable of any useful service until I 
was again and again disappointed in my 
hopes and expectations, and ultimately 
compelled, against my inclinations, to 
vive up all hopes of his ever making an 
officer of any worth or use to the ary. 
I believe that almost every officer of the 
army who became acquainted with him 
held him in lower estimation than I did. 
For some time I thought it impossible 
for a man of his pride. ambition and 
information to be so totally destitute of 
any practical qualifications necessary 
for an officer of his rank. Gen. Chan- 
dler was as much his superior in every 
practical quality as an efficient man is 
to an inefficient one; and, from the best 
information, | am fully satisfied that 
any misfortune which occurred at Stony 
Creek, where Chandler was captured, 
were the effects of unavoidable accident. 
and in no degree chargeable to his want 
of judgment in the disposition of the 
troops, or to any neglect of duty on his 
part. I am, dear sir, 

HENRY DEARBORN. 

Joseph F. Wingate, Esq. 
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The opinion of such a man as Gen- 
eral Dearborn, given nearly four years 
after the affair occurred, supporting 
the record of General Chandler’s 
whole life, is sufficient evidence to 
settle any question as to his ability or 
courage as a military man. 

‘The question of separation contin- 
ued to be discussed during the year 
1817, and many of the Federal party 
supported the movement. General 
Chandler continued as active as be- 
fore to promote the movement. He 
was chairman of a committee in 1818 
which issued a circular to the voters 
of Kennebec county. The commit- 
tee consisted of the following gentle- 
men: John Chandler, James Bridge, 
Ebenezer T. Warren, Timothy Bou- 
telle, Nathan Cutler, and Reuel Wil- 
liams. No better proof is needed to 
establish his high standing in society, 
and his ability as a civilian, than the 
fact that he was at the head of a com- 
mittee of men of their character and 
position in the district. When the 
convention met in Portland, Oct. 11, 
1819, he was one of the committee 
of thirty-three to whom was assigned 
the duty of preparing a constitution. 
The document this committee pre- 
sented is a model for any common- 
wealth. In the debates in that con- 
vention he took a prominent part. 
When Maine was admitted as a state, 
in 1820, he was chosen to the state 
senate from Kennebec county. The 
questions that had divided parties had 
passed away. Monroe was re-elected 
that year, receiving every electoral 
vote save one. William King was 
elected governor by nearly a unani- 
mous vote. The legislature was chos- 
en without regard to former party 
divisions. It was a body of able men. 
Both branches had on their rolls men 
that had served in the Revolution, and 
in what was then known as “ the last 
war.” Benjamin Ames was chosen 
speaker of the house, and John Chan- 
dler president of the senate. In a 
few weeks after he and Hon. John 
Holmes were chosen our first senators 
in congress. Resigning the position 
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of president of the senate, he was 
succeeded by Hon. William Moody, 
who, a few weeks later, resigned to 
accept the position of sheriff of York 
county, when the Hon. William 1D. 
Williamson was chosen president. 
His “‘ History of Maine” is a monu- 
ment to his memory more enduring 
than granite or iron. 

May 8, 1821, Gov. King, in ac- 
cordance with an act of the legisla- 
ture, appointed twelve additional 
trustees of Bowdoin college. As 
this action caused some sharp discus- 
sion at the time, I will give their 
names: John Holmes, John Chandler, 
William Pitt Preble, Nathan Weston, 
jr., Albion K. Parris, James Bridge, 
Benjamin J. Porter, Mark Langdon 
Hill, Joshua Wingate, jr., Erastus 
Foote, Ashur Ware, and Judah Dana. 
All must admit that if the governor 
was, as alleged, hostile to that institu- 
tion, his selection conferred honor 
upon it. Gen. Chandler served as 
trustee for seventeen years, resign- 
ing in 1838. May 29, 1821, Gov. 
King resigned his office to become a 
commissioner to settle the Florida 
claims. He had in the March previ- 
ous been renominated for governor. 
He declined the nomination the day 
before he resigned. 

The two prominent candidates men- 
tioned in the papers for the governor- 
ship were Gen. Chandler and the 
Hon. Albion K. Parris. A careful 
perusal of the journals of the day 
will convince any one that Gen. Chan- 
dler could have been nominated. He 
declined to have his name used, in the 
following letter to the editor of the 
Argus: 

MONMOUTH, June 15, 182!. 

Mr. Topp: I observe in the Ameri- 
can Advocate of the 9th. and in the 
Eastern Argus of the 12th instant, that 
my name is mentioned with that of 
Judge Parris as having been thought of 
asa candidate for governor at the next 
election. [am aware that a public man 
is not to decide in what capacity he can 
best serve the public. but that the peo- 
ple are the judges, and have a right to 
demand his services as they think prop- 
er. Anxious to promote the public 
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good, and desirous that as much unanim- 
ity as possible should prevail at the 
next election, | wish, through the me- 
dium of your paper, to request my 
friends not to consider me a candidate, 
believing that the public weal will be 
promoted by such a course. 
JOHN CHANDLER. 

During his nine years’ service in the 
senate he was on a state commission 
to locate a site for a state prison, and 
stoutly oppused the location adopted. 
He was also on a commission to lo- 
cate the seat of government of our 


state. In 1828-9 he was a director 
of the branch bank of the United 
States. He served on the committee 


on military affairs in the senate, and 
procured the establishing of a military 
road from Bangor to Mars Hill. He 
also urged the establishing of a road 
of the same kind from North Anson, 
via Dead River valley,to the Lower 
Canada line. At the expiration of 
his service in the senate, March 4, 
1827, he was appointed by President 
Jackson collector of the port of Port- 
land. He had been offered and had 
declined the collectorship of Boston 
previous to this. 

He shortly after removed to Port- 
land and lived in the ‘Thompson 
house, No. 85 Spring street. He held 
the position of collector eight years. 
During this time the late Francis O. 
J. Smith was in congress from the 
Cumberland district. He procured 
the removal of the post-master of 
Portland, and tried to oust Gen. Chan- 
dler. He waited*upon “ Old Hicko- 
ry’ and stated that the party needed 
a younger man, and urged the 
veteran’s removal. The sturdy hero 
of New Orleans listened to Mr. 
Smith’s request, and, looking at him, 
slowly said, “An honest man is the 
noblest work of God! General Chan- 
dler is an honest man. Good morn- 
ing, M:. Smith.” Smith left, but it is 
doubted if he ever understood Jack- 
son’s meaning, but he understood his 
manner. With the close of President 
Jackson's second term, Gen. Chan- 
dler’s commission as collector expired. 
President Van Buren offered him a re- 
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appointment. He wasthenseventy-five 
years of age, and feeling that his pub- 
lic life should end, he declined it, and 
recommended his warm personai and 
political frieud, Hon. John Anderson, 
to be his successor, and he was ap- 
pointed. 

Thus closed a public life covering a 
period of forty-seven years. In the 
following July he removed to Augusta, 
where four years later, Sept. 26, 1841, 
he entered the other life. His wife 
survived him nearly five years. She 
was born in Nottingham, N. H., Feb- 
ruary 16, 1766, married the general 
August 27, 1783, and died in Bath, 
Sept. 16, 1846. One who knew her 
well, says ** she was a noble specimen 
of a New England woman, one of 
many who have sent out from our 
country firesides men and women who 
have made our land bloom with 
piety, intelligence and patriotism.” 

Gen. Chandler was a man of com- 
manding presence and uncommon 
manly beauty. His courage, like that 
of all his race, was undaunted. When 
on his way to enter the senate of the 
United States, a rhymster said of him: 


** John Chandler will be here 
Tough as steel and bold as Hector.” 


He was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, and was present in the 
Grand Lodge June 2, 1820, when 
Gov. William King was installed its 
first Grand Master. He was a Unita- 
rian in his religious views, and wor- 
shiped, when in Portland, at the First 
Parish church. He left four children 
at his death, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. His sons were John Alfonzo 
and Anson Gonsalo Chandler. His 
daughters were Caroline and Clarissa 
Augusta. John A. married Delia 
West, of Hallowell Maine. He was 
for several years clerk of the courts in 
Kennebec county. Anson G. settled 
in Calais, Maine, and served in both 
branches of the legislature. He was 
for some years a judge of the court 
of common pleas, being an active 
Democrat and a leader of his party 
in Washington county. Prior to his 


CHANDLER. II 
death, in 1862, he was United States 
consul to Lahaina, Sandwich Islands. 
His firs: wife was Elizabeth Pike, of 
Calais, a half sister to Hon. Frederick 
A.,and to the late Hon. James S. 
Pike of that place. After her decease 
he married Annie Eliza, daughter of 
the late Hon. Jeremiah Bradbury, of 
Calais, who formerly resided in York 
county, and was clerk of its courts for 
several years. She was sister of Hon. 
Bion Bradbury, of Portland, and Em- 
ily, the deceased wife of Francis K. 
Swan, Esq., of the same place. Car- 
oline married Dr. Benjamin Prescott, 
of Dresden, Maine. Clarissa Augusta 
married Dr. Amos Nourse, of Hal- 
lowell, who moved to Bath, where he 
died a few years since. He was an 
eminent physician and was prominent 
in our politics. ‘ 

The children of General Chandler, 
together with those they married, have 
been gathered to their fathers. Mrs. 
Stratton and Mrs. Ladd, of Augusta, 
Maine, daughters of Hon. John A. 
Chandler, are living. Of the Epping 
branch of the family the only one in 
Maine bearing the name is the ven- 
erable Marcellus A. Chandler, of Au- 
gusta. He wasa son of the late Gen. 
Joseph Chandler, of that city, who 
was a nephew of the general. To 
him, together with the Hon. George 
B. Chandler, of Manchester, N. H., 
and Dr. George Chandler, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., I am under great obligations 
for many of the facts contained in 
this sketch. 

In conclusion, I will say that a care- 
ful perusal of the papers in the early 
part of this century discloses the fact 
that no man held a warmer place in 
the people’s heart than Gen. Chandler. 
He came from their ranks and never 
forgot it. He wasted no time in 
hunting up titled ancestry, or money 
to hire some skillful engraver to in- 
vent a fictitious coat of arms. To 
him his honest, patriotic ancestry was 
a patent of nobility enough. For more 
than forty years he was to our politics 
what Hannibal Hamlin has been to 
the politics of a later generation. He 
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endured privations which caused him 
to love liberty. To him it was a 
precious jewel because of the hard- 
ships he underwent to obtain it. 
When the political history of our 
state shall be written by a pen in the 
hand of a worthy successor of Wil- 
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liamson, it will be demonstrated be- 
yond dispute that among the many 
able men noted for their devotion to 
her welfare, none has left a_ better 
record than John Chandler, the black- 
smith, farmer, soldier, and statesman. 
—FPortland Press. 


THE WIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


BY JAMES PARTON. 


Daniel Webster was twice married. 
It is of his first wife, who was the 
mother of all his children, that I write 
to-day. 

In colonial times the clergy were 
the aristocracy of New England. 
Their incomes were indeed exceed- 
ingly small, compared with those of 
our day; but as they were generally 
men of learning, virtue, and politeness, 
and as all the people were religiously 
disposed, they were held in the high- 
est respect, and exercised great influ- 
ence. Small as their revenues were 
(seldom more than five hundred dol- 
lars a year), they generally lived in 
very good style, and, in many instances, 
accumulated property. ‘Their salaries 
were increased by the bountiful gifts 
of the people, and they usually had a 
piece of land sufficient for the keeping 
of a cow and a horse, and for the rais- 
ing of their vegetables. Beside this, 
all the minister’s family assisted in its 
support; the sons tilled the garden 
and took care of the animal; the 
daughters assisted their mothers in spin- 
ning the wool for the clothing of the 
household. Peter Parley, whose father 
was a New England clergyman of the 
olden times, mentions in his “ Recol- 
lections ” that for fifty years the salary 
of his father averaged three hundred 
dollars a year, upon which, with the 
assistance of a few acres of land, he 
reared a family of eight children, sent 
two sons to college, and left at his 
death two thousand dollars in money. 


The family of the clergyman was 
expected to be, and usually was, the 
model family of the parish. ‘The chil- 
dren generally had the benefit of their 
father’s instructions, as well as access 
to his little library ; and, if his daugh- 
ters did not learn French nor play the 
piano, they had the benefit of hearing 
intelligent conversation and of associ- 
ating with the best minds of their na- 
tive village. 

Grace Fletcher, the wife of Daniel 
Webster, was the daughter of Elijah 
Fletcher, a clergyman of New Hamp- 
shire, where she was born in the year 
1781. ‘Though her father died at the 
early age of thirty-nine, when Grace 
was but five years of age, he is still 
remembered in New Hampshire for 
his zeal and generosity. He was par- 
ticularly noted for his patronage of 
young students, many of whom he 
prepared for college. After his death 
his widow married the minister of Salis- 
bury, New Hampshire, the town in 
which Daniel Webster was born, in 
which he grew up to manhood, and in 
which he first established himself in 
the practice of the law. Thus it was 
that she became acquainted with her 
future husband. Daniel Webster was 


only one year older than herself. They 
attended the same church ; they went 
to school together ; they met one an- 
other at their neighbors’ houses ; and 
this early intimacy ripened at length 
into a warmer and deeper attachment. 

Notwithstanding his extraordinary 
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talents, and the warmth of his temper- 
ament, Daniel Webster did not marry 
until he was twenty-six years of age. 
Few young men had a harder struggle 
with poverty, and no one ever bore 
poverty more cheerfully. After prac- 
ticing law awhile near his father’s house 
in Salisbury, he removed in 1808 to 
Portsmouth, which was the largest and 
wealthiest town in New Hampshire, as 
well as its only seaport. A lady who 
lived then in the town has recorded, 
in the most agreeable manner, her 
recollections of the great orator at that 
period. She was the minister's daugh- 
ter. It was a custom in those days to 
show a stranger into the minister's pew. 
One Sunday her sister returned from 
church, and said that there had been 
a remarkable person in the pew with 
her, who had riveted her attention, and 
that she was sure he had a most 
marked character for good or for evil. 
At that time Webster was exceedingly 
slender, and his face was very sallow, 
but his noble and spacious forehead, 
his bright eyes, deep set in his head, 
and the luxuriant locks of his black 
hair, together with the intelligent and 
amiable expression of his countenance, 
rendered his appearance striking in the 
extreme. In a few days the stranger 
was at home in the minister’s family, 
and there soon formed a circle round 
him of which he was the life and soul. 

“I well remember,” says this lady, 
“one afternoon he came in when the 
elders of the family were absent. He 
sat down by the window, and as now 
and then, an inhabitant of the town 
passed through the street, his fancy 
was caught by their appearance, and 
his imagination excited, and he impro- 
vised the most humorous imaginary 
histories about them, which would have 
furnished a rich treasure for Dickens, 
could he have been the delighted lis- 
tener, instead of the young girl for 
whose amusement this wealth of inven- 
tion was expended.” 

Another of his Portsmouth friends 
used to say there never was such an 
actor lost to the stage as he would 
have made, had he chosen to turn his 
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talents in that direction. The young 
lawyer prospered well in this New 
Hampshire town, and he was soon 
in receipt of an income’ which 
for that day was considerable. In 
June, 1809, about a year after his ar- 
rival, he suddenly left Portsmouth, 
without having said a word to his 
friends of his destination. ‘They con- 
jectured, however, that he had gone 
home to Salisbury to visit his family. 
He returned in a week or two, but did 
not return alone. In truth, he had 
gone home to be married, and he 
brought back his wife with him. She 
was a lady most gentle in her manners, 
and of a winning, unobtrusive charac- 
ter, who immediately made all her 
husband's friends her own. The lady 
quoted above gives so pleasant a de- 
scription of their home and character, 
that I will quote a few sentences from 
it: 

“Mrs. Webster’s mind was naturally 
of a high order, and whatever was the 
degree of culture she received, it fitted 
her to be the chosen companion and 
the trusted friend of her gifted hus- 
band. She was never elated, never 
thrown off the balance of her habitual 
composure by the singular early suc- 
cess of her husband, and the applause 
constantly following him. It was her 
striking peculiarity that she was 
equal to all occasions—that she ap- 
peared with the same quiet dignity and 
composed self-possession in the draw- 
ing-room in Washington, as in her own 
quiet parlor. It was only when an un- 
expected burst of applause followed 
some noble effort of her husband, that 
the tears started to hereyes. Uniting 
with great sweetness of disposition, 
unaffected, frank and winning man- 
ners, no one could approach her without 
wishing to know her, and no one could 
know her well, without loving her. 
When Mr. Webster brought this inter- 
esting companion to Portsmouth, the 
circle that gathered around them be- 
came more intimate and was held by 
more powerful attractions. ‘There cer- 
tainly never was a more charming room 
than the low-roofed, simple parlor, 
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where, relieved from the cares of busi- 
ness, in the full gayety of his disposi- 
tion, he gave himself up to relaxation.” 

In due time a daughter was born to 
them, the little Grace Webster, who 
was so wonderfully precocious and 
agreeable. Unhappily, she inherited 
her mother’s delicate constitution, and 
she died in childhood. Three times 
in his life, it is said, Daniel Webster 
wept convulsively. One of these oc- 
casions was when he laid upon the bed 
this darling girl, who had died in his 
arms, and turned away from the sight 
of her lifeless body. <All the four 
children of Mrs. Webster, except her 
son Fletcher, appear to have inherited 
their mother’s weakness. 

Charles, a lovely child, both in mind 
and person, died in infancy. Her 
daughter Julia, who lived to marry the 
son of a distinguished family in Bos- 
ton, died in her thirtieth year. Ed- 
ward, her third son, served as a major 
in the Mexican war, and died in Mex- 
ico, aged twenty-cight. Fletcher, the 
most robust of her children, com- 
manded a regiment of the army of the 
Potomac, and died in one of its disas- 
trous conflicts. 

Beyond the general impressions of her 
friends, we know little of the life of this 
estimable woman. She lived retired 
from the public gaze, and the incidents 
of her life were of that domestic and 
ordinary nature which are seldom re- 
corded. Inthis dearth of information, 
the reader will certainly be interested 
in reading one of her letters to her 
husband, written soon after the death 
of their little son Charles. It shows 
her affectionate nature, and is ex- 
pressed with all the tender eloquence 
of a bereaved but resigned mother. 
The following is the letter : 

“T have a great desire to write to 
you, my beloved husband, but I doubt 
if I can write legibly. I have received 
your letter in answer to William, which 
told you dear little Charley was no 
more. I have dreaded the hour which 


should destroy hopes, but trust you 
will not let this event afflict you too 
much, and that we both shall be able 
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to resign him without a murmur, happy 
in the reflection that he has returned 
to his Heavenly Father, pure as I re- 
ceived him. It was an inexpressible 
consolation to me, when I contem- 
plated him in his sickness, that he had 
not one regret for the past, nor one 
dread for the future ; he was patient 
as a lamb during all his sufferings, and 
they were at last so great I was happy 
when they were ended. _[ shall always 
reflect on his brief life with mournful 
pleasure, and, I hope, remember with 
gratitude all the joy he gave me—and 
it has been. great. And oh! how 
fondly did I flatter myself it would be 
Jasting. 

‘It was but yesterday. my child, thy 

little heart beat high; 
And [ had seorned the warning voice 
that told me thou must die. 

“Dear little Charles! He sleeps 
alone under St. Paul’s. Oh! do not, 
my dear husband, talk of your own 
final abode ; that is a subject I never 
can dwell on for a moment. With you 
here, my dear, I can never be deso- 
late! O, may Heaven in its mercy 
long preserve you! And that we may 
ever wisely improve every event, and 
yet rejoice together in this life, prays 
your ever affectionate 

G. W.” 

Mrs. Webster lived but forty-six 
years. In December, 1827, Mr. Web- 
ster being then a member of Congress, 
he started with his wife for the city of 
Washington. She had been suffering 
for some time from a tumor of asome- 
what unusual character, which had 
much lowered the tone of her system. 
On reaching New York she was so 
sick that her husband left her there 
and proceeded to Washington alone. 
Having little hope of her recovery, he 
had serious thoughts of resigning his 
seat, in order to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the care of his wife, espe- 
cially as he thought it probable that she 
would linger for many months ; but he 
had scarcely reached Washington when 
he was summoned back to New York 
by the intelligence that her disease 
had taken a dangerous turn. He 
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watched at her bedside for three weeks, 
during which her strength insensibly 
lessened, and her flesh wasted away, 
though she suffered little pain. I have 
before me four little notes which the 
afflicted husband wrote on the day of 
her death, which tell the story of her 
departure in an affecting manner. 

Monpay Morninc, January 21st. 

“Dear BrorHer: Mrs. Webster 
still lives, but is evidently near her end. 
We did not expect her continuance 
yesterday from hour to hour. 

Yours, affectionately, Db. W.” 


This was written at daylight, in the 
morning. At nine o’clock he wrote 
to an old friend : 

“Mrs. Webster still lives, but can not 
possibly remain long with us. We ex- 
pected her decease yesterday from 
hour to hour.” 

At half past two that afternoon he 
wrote : 

“ DraR BRorHer: Poor Grace has 
gone to Heaven. She has just now 
breathed her last breath. I shall go 
with her forthwith to Boston, and, on 
receipt of this, I hope you will come 
there if you can. I shall stay there 
some days. May God bless you and 
yours.” 

At the same hour he wrote the fol- 
lowing to the lady quoted above : 

“My pear Exiza: The scene is 
ended. and Mrs. Webster has gone to 
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God. She has just breathed her last 
breath. How she died—with what 
cheerfulness and submission, with what 
hopes and what happiness, how kindly 
she remembered her friends, and how 
often and affectionately she spoke of 
you, I hope soon to be able to tell 
you ; till then, adieu.” 


Her husband mourned her depart- 
ure sincerely and long. And well he 
might, for she was his guardian angel. 
After her death he was drawn more 
and more into politics, and gave way 
at length into an ambition for political 
place and distinction, which lessened 
his usefulness, impaired his dignity, 
and embittered his closing years. 

Upon the summit of a commanding 
hill, in} Marshfield, which overlooks 
the ocean, is the spot prepared by 
Daniel Webster for the burial place of 
his family. There his own remains 
repose, and there, also, those of his 
three children. ‘There, too, he erected 
a marble column to the memory of 
their mother, which bears the follow- 
ing inscription : 


Grace WEBSTER, 
Wife of Daniel Webster, 
Born January the 16th, 1782; 
Died January the 21st, 1828. 


“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 


—Concord Paper. 


CORRECTION. 


On page 112, GRANITE MONTHLY 
for April, 1883, “ Methodism in Ports- 
mouth,” read “ Samuel Hutchings, the 
grandfather of the late Dr. Brackett 
Hutchings,” not grea? grandfather. 

Dr. Brackett Hutchings was a well- 
known apothecary and pharmacist of 


Portsmouth. His father, Capt. Sam- 
uel Hutchings, jr., after retiring from 
the sea, pursued the same business ; 
and his father Samuel Hutchings, who 
resided on Washington street, was 
also a compounder of medicines. 
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Have you heard the golden legend 
Of the edelweiss’ floweret fair, 
Whose fragrance, like an incense, 
Fills the chilly, winter air; 
Close to the snow it blossoms, 
Star-like, and pure and white, 
As the snow stars adrift in the northwind 
On the mountain’s dizzy height. 


This is the quaint, old legend, 

Grown sacred and sweet by time, 
Which the simple bards of the mountains 
Have inwoven with song and rhyme: 

* An angel wandered from heaven, 
All spotless and undefiled, 

And dwelt in the heart of a maiden 
In the mountain passes wild. 


* Her lips were rosebuds of ruby. 
Kissed by the fragrant dew, 
Her eyes were of summer azure, 
With the sunlight shining through; 
Pure and sweet as the lilies 
With a heart that was tender and true. 
Yet no kingly knight or lover, 
Might the beautiful maiden woo. 


** So her lovers grown mad with their pleading, 
Prayed the gods in their wild dispair, 
Away from the vision of mortals, 
The angel maiden to bear: 
And so. up the purple mountains, 
When the sunset fires burned low, 
They bore her away in the gloaming. 
And Jaid her beside the snow. 


* Then under the cover of shadows 
In the magical midnight hour. 
The goddess of love transformed her 
Into a snow-white flower; 
And close by the erystal glaciers, 
In a cradle of mosses warm, 
It grew into fadeless beauty. 
Rocked by the mountain storm. 


** Since then, doth the doubting lover 
Scale the perilous solitude, 
And finding the edelweiss blossom, 
He counts an omen for good; 
And he lays it away in his bosom, 
A talisman sacred and sweet, 
Making two hearts one in their beating 
When laid at a fair maiden’s feet.” 


This is the golden legend 
Of the edelweiss blossom fair, 
Whose fragrance, like an incense, 
Fills the chilly winter air; 
The flower which the peasant ever 
Holds tenderly sacred to love, 
And a type of womanhood holy, 
As akin to the angels above. 
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BY LEVI W. DODGE. 


It is a fact noticeable by those inter- 
ested in the local histories of the state, 
that many. of the grantees of town- 
ships conveyed during the last years 
of the administration of New Hamp- 
shire’s last royal governor, John Went- 
worth, Esq., were of those holding 
commissions, civil or military, under 
the royal seal. ‘There were many, also, 
connected with the governor's family, 
either by marriage or the strong ties 
of friendship. 

During the early years of his 
appointment he was a favorite of the 
people, and had he adhered to their 
cause instead of that of the home 
government, it is not assuming too 
much to suppose he might have con- 
tinued a popular leader. 


Striving to uphold the cause of the 
king, it was but natural he should 
wish for the influence of his principal 
friends, and to retain the support of 
the leaders or more active minds in 
the different parts of the province. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that he 
should use all legitimate means, if 
sometimes «juestionable, to retain those 
influences. It was reported by the 
“ Sons of Liberty,” that “ we can not de- 
pend on the countenance of many per- 
sons of the first rank here, for royal 
commissions and famly connections in- 
fluence the principal gentlemen among 
us at least to keep silence in these evil 
times.” 

It was in reward for this keeping 
silence or for open support of the 
governor in those trying days, that we 
find many of their names among the 
grantees of new townships chartered 
at that time. It is thought, too, that 
Gov. Wentworth, not foreseeing the 
downfall of British authority in New 
England, and looking perhaps to family 
aggrandizement and the building up of 
a provincial aristocracy, sought to have 

vu—2 


created here an order of baronets, to 
be conferred upon the purchasers of 
large tracts, who would build up their 
baronial estates, governed by the laws 
of Englishrank and honor, with heredi- 
tary titles, similar to those instituted by 
James I in England, and by Charles 
I in Nova Scotia, for the benefit of the 
first Earl of Stirling. 

What other idea could have influ- 
enced the petitioning for and_ the 
granting of the territory embraced in 
the present town of Carroll to Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, Bart., except the 
transfer of his English title, or. the 
building up of our American barony! 
Sir Thomas's English estates, said to 
have been worth an income of $200,000 
per year, were at Bretton, in the 
County of York, and the ancient coun- 
try seat was known as * Bretton Hall,” 
and this wild Coos acquisition, in 
memory of this British title, was grant- 
ed as “Bretton Woods.” ‘This was the 
fifth baronet of that name and line, 
and with the death of Sir ‘Thomas, in 
1792, the title became extinct, as he 
died unmarried. His vast estate he 
left by will to his natural daughter, who 
became the wife of ‘Thomas Richard 
Beaumont, Esq. ‘The ancient seat of 
the family is still known a “ Bretton 
Hall,” and is still occupied by the 
descendants of the grantee of “ Bretton 
Woods”’ in New Hampshire. 

Perhaps the above grant to the title 
of Thomas Wentworth was one of 
that class of cases which in 1772 
called forth the fierce opposition of 
Peter Livius to the governor and his 
council, and sent him to England with 
a lengthy protest to be laid before the 
Lords of Trade. One of his alleged 
causes for complaint was “that the 
Governor had moved in council that 
the lands reserved to the late govern- 
or (Benning Wentworth), in the char- 
ter of townships, should be re-granted 
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to himself, through the medium of 
another person.” 

‘his Peter Livius was the only mem- 
ber of the governor's council, consist- 
ing of eight members, who was not 
connected, either by marriage or 
‘natural ties of blood, to the governor's 
family, and it is more than probable 
that special distinctions and official 
perquisites were not distributed to his 
especial favor ; hence the envious dis- 
* sent. 

This allegation of Mr. Livius was 
not sustained before the King and his 
council, and the complaint was dis- 
missed. 

It-is a well known fact that Gov. 
John Wentworth was an_ extensive 
land owner. As early as 1767, in the 
township of Wolfeborough, on lake 
Winnipiseogee, he had begun for him- 
self an extensive plantation, upon 
which he expended large sums. Here 
he built an elegant house for those 
times, where he entertained sumptu- 
ously. But for the political changes 
which soon followed, this would no 
doubt have been made as famous a 
country-seat as that of many an 
ancient English baronial establishment. 
{t was one of Gov. Wentworth’s brilliant 
schemes for internal improvement, to 
connect the lake at this point with 
tide water, by means of a canal, and 
thus make this the head of navigation 
in New Hampshire ; and the author of 
the “Wentworth Genealogy” informs us 
that there is on file, among the gov- 
ernor’s official correspondence, at Hali- 
fax, a letter dated April 5, 1758, 
- which says: “a road may be easily 
- made from Quebec to Winnipiseogee, 
on the northern parts of this province, 
- which would immediately communi- 
cate with all the populous and most 
fertile parts of New England at one 
third of the distance, trouble, time 
and expense of any other route. You 
will readily see the matter on any map. 
if it should take place, as I have sug- 
~ gested, into New Hampshire, I will 
endeavor to clear as much of the 
road as this province can be prevailed 
upon to provide for.” 
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But all these enterprising plans of 
Gov. Wentworth for hisown aggrandize- 
ment and for the improvement and 
building up of his native state, failed 
with the failure of his efforts to recon- 
cile the conflicting elements which 
severed the provinces from the mother 
country, and he was forced to retire 
from the situation, followed by the con- 
fiscation of his estates, proscription of 
person and loss of home and friends. 
But he never lost his interest in the 
land of his birth, for in a letter to Rev. 
Jeremy Belknap, from Nova Scotia, 
dated May, 1791, he says, “if there is 
any thing partial in my heart in this 
case, it is that New Hampshire, my 
native country, may arise to be one of 
the most brilliant members of the 
confederation, as it was my zealous 
wish, ambition and unremitted endeavor 
to have led her to, among the _provin- 
ces, while under my administration. 


My whole heart and fortune were de- 
voted to it, and I do flatter myself not 
without some prospect of success.” 

1795 John 


In Wentworth — was 
created a baronet, and resided in a 
palatial residence known as _ the 
** Prince’s Lodge,” a gift of the Duke of 
Kent, located at Halifax, N. S. He 
administered the government of that 
province from 1792 to 1808, and died 
there in 1820. 

After leaving New Hampshire, in 
1775, his feet never trod upon Repub- 
lican soil. He lived and died a mon- 
archist, although always sincerely lov- 
ing his native land, 

There were probably few towns 
granted by the Wentworths in New 
Hampshire where the “reserve me and 
Ill reward you” policy was more dis- 
tinctly marked than in the lists of the 
original grantees of Whitefield and some 
of the neighboring towns. Among 
those of the former which was the last 
township granted in New Hampshire 
under monarchical rule, were two of 
the surname of Wentworth, Benning 
and Paul, both said to be of Ports- 
mouth. 

This Benning was a cousin to the 
then ruling governor, and a relative of 
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his wife Frances. He was among the 
list of proscribed sympathizers with 
the royal cause, and left the country 
about the time that political affairs 
were assuming a revolutionary aspect. 

He afterward was appointed to 
office in Nova Scotia, while his cousin 
and brother-in-law, Sir John, was gov- 
ernor of that province, and at his death, 
in 1808, was secretary there by royal 
favor. He was born in Boston in 1757. 

The portion of the town of White- 
field drawn to this title was number 
eleven, being the present numbers six- 
teen and seventeen in the twenty-fifth 
range, containing one hundred and fifty- 
two acres, located in the extreme north 
easterly part of the town next the line 
of ancient Dartmouth, now Jefferson. 
An additional forty-eight acres was 
added to it in a subsequent division of 
Jands in 1809, from lot numbersix in the 
fifth range, near the old town-farm, that 
being then undivided territory, to make 
up the two hundred acres to which the 
name was entitled in the original grant 
of 1774. 

Division number eighty-seven in 
Whitefield’s first allotment, was drawn to 
the titleof Paul Wentworth, a name best 
remembered in New Hampshire, per- 
haps, in connection with the produc- 
tion of Holland’s map, under whose 
direction, and at whose expense it was 
engraved and published, in London, in 
1784, in accordance with surveys by 
Capt. Samuel Holland, who was the 
surveyor-general of the northern colo- 
nies previous to the revolution. ‘The 
survey was made at the expense of the 
province of New Hampshire in the 
years 1773 and 1774. 

This Paul Wentworth at that time 
was engaged in the formation of com- 
panies for the “ purchase, improvement 
and sale of lands in New Hampshire.” 
Hence his interest in the publication of 
the map, a copy of which may now be 
seen at the Atheneum in Portsmouth, 
and the writer has been informed there 
is also one in possession of P. C. 
Wilkins, of “ Mann’s hill,” in Little- 
ton. Holland fled to Canada at the 
outbreak of the revolution, where he 
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died in 1801, a member of the execu- 
tive council of that province. He was 
one of the proscribed ones of New 
Hampshire, by the act of 1788, but 
held no property to be confiscated. 

Upon the death of Theodore Atkin- 
son, Jr., in 1769, a vacancy existed in 
the board of council, and the governor 
urged upon the secretary of the state the 
name of Paul Wentworth to fill the 
vacancy. He called him “ of Ports- 
mouth in this province, now in London, 
a gentleman of large property, ability, 
influence and loyalty.” He received 
the appointment, as afterward appears, 
for in a list made by Gov. John Went- 
worth, in 1775, this Paul was reckoned 
as one of the councillors, but append- 
ed to his name was “resident in Lon- 
don,—not sworn in.” Belknap gives 
the name of Paul Wentworth, Esq., of 
London, as one of the benefactors to 
Dartmouth College. 

He was an intimate and_ trusted 
friend of the governor, and doubtless 
shared his political fortunes when he 
fled the country. ‘The name of Paul 
Wentworth not appearing in the 
list of proscribed persons, he may 
have still been in London at the date 
of the record. 

lhe Hon. John Wentworth, of Chi- 
cago, author of the Wentworth Gene- 
alogy, tells us that “‘ there are preserved 
familiar letters written by the governor 
immediately after entering upon his 
official duties, signifying his desire to 
have Paul with him in New Hamp- 
shire, and at the time of the breaking 
up of the provincial government he 
was trying to bring about his appoint- 
ment as lieutenant-governor of the 
province.” 

The strong ties of friendship and 
interest existing between those two 
worthies, grew from no natural bond, 
for they were unrelated, unless, as_ the 
above authority adds, “ Paul was a 
natural son of some near relation of 
Gov. John’s, of which there is not the 
least tradition.” He died at Surinam, 
where he owned large estates, in 
December, 1793. 

At a public land sale held at old 
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Dunstable, in 1793, Samuel Minot pur- 
chased the Paul Wentworth title. A 
part of the “ Jewell hill” and vicinity 
are included in this division, and it 
was some years occupied by the town 
as a poor-farm. Among the pioneers 
who picked their way into this part of 
Whitefield’s solitudes, was one Silas 
Borden, and in those early years the 
blazed pathway through the wilds led 
by Jeremy Cogswell’s and Jacob 
Jewell’s to ‘“Borden’s Corners,” a 
name now almost unremembered save 
among the musty records of the town. 
A portion of this Paul Wentworth title 
is now owned and occupied by Mr. 
Charles Colby. 

Numbereleven in the conscription list 
of 1788, was Thomas McDonough. 
He was represented as being the private 
secretary of Gov. Wentworth, and he 
cast his future with that gentleman 


when he fled before the rising storm of ’ 


liberty and democracy. There is said 
to have been the most intimate rela- 
tionship existing between them, and 
that the secretary “adhered to the gov- 
ernor’s person as well as to his cause 
when he left Portsmouth. 

That these friendly relations con- 
tinued, and that McDonough stood 
well with the government at home, is 
evident from the fact that after the 
acknowledgment of the independence 
of the colonies and the return of peace, 
he was appointed to the British con- 
sulship at Boston, which office he held 
until his death in 1805. 

In 1774 he received a grant of 
one ninety-fourth part of the township 
of Whitefield, perhaps as a reward for 
faithful service to his master in those 
days, or what was considered as meri- 
torious, for “‘faithtul silence.” Little ben- 
efit he received from this royal gift, how- 
ever, for he was among those of whom 
it was written “certain persons who 
have left the state and joined with the 
enemies thereof.’”” Samuel Minot, of 
Concord, Mass., purchased the title in 
1793,and in 1812 Paul Buswell founded 
a house on one division of it, located 
in what is locally known as the “ knot- 
hole.” This Paul was a pioneer and 








an active man in Whitefield’s early 
days. He was born in Methuen, Mass., 
in 1773, and his wife was a native of 
Warner, N. H., where they were mar- 
ried in 1818, and immediately settled 
down to the stern realities of life in 
this Whitefield house in the wilderness, 
and here their years on earth ended,— 
the wife Polly, in 1829, in the midst of 
life; Paul in the full measure of his 
years, in 1845. 

There was a John Cochran, of Ports- 
mouth, among the petitioners for White- 
field’s ungranted lands. He was in 
command of Fort William and 
Mary, in the harbor of Portsmouth, 
when in 1774 Paul Revere came up 
post haste from Boston, bringing to 
the ‘committee of safety” a copy of 
a recent act of the king and council 
prohibiting the exportation of gun-pow 
der and military stores to America. 
Che result of this post haste ride of 
Paul Revere may best be told by an 
extract from a letter written by Gov. 
Wentworth to Gov. Gage, and dated 
Portsmouth, N. H., the 14th day of 
December, 1774: 

“Sir: IT have the honor to write it 
is with the utmost concern I am called 
upon by my duty to the king to com- 
municate to your excellency a most 
unhappy affair perpetrated here this 
day. 

“Yesterday, in the afternoon, Paul 
Revere arrived in this town, express 
from the committee in Boston to 
another committee in this town, and 
delivered his dispatch to Mr. Samuel 
Cutts, merchant of this place, who 
immediately convened the committee, 
of which he is one, and as I learn laid 
it beforethem. This day, before noon. 
before any suspicions could be had of 
their intentions, about four hundred 
were collected together and immediate- 
ly proceeded to his Majesty’s castle, 
William and Mary, at the entrance to 
this harbor, and forcibly took posses- 
sion thereof (notwithstanding the best 
defence that could be made by Capt. 
Cochran), and by violence carried away 
one hundred barrels of powder, belong- 
ing to the king, deposited in the castle. 
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I am informed that expresses have been 
circulated 
towns to collect a number of people 
to-morrow, or as soon as possible, to 
<arry away all the cannon and arms 
belonging to the castle, which they will 
undoubtedly effect unless some assist- 
ance should arrive from Boston in 
time to prevent it. 
J. WENTWORTH.” 

But as is well known the “timely 
assistance” did not arrive, and the 
cannon and about sixty muskets were 
taken away by the determined “ sons 
of liberty.” 

This was the first open revolt of the 
people against the British government, 
and it took place, as will be seen, full 
four months before the battle of Lex- 
ington, and the same arms and ammu- 
nition, so opportunely seized by the 
sturdy yeomanry of New Hampshire, 
did effective service at the battle of 
Bunker Hill in the same brawny hands 
that borrowed them from the king’s 
castle. 

Capt. Cochran, the commander of 


the fortress, was like most or many of 
those who held royal commissions, a 
true servitor of the king, and we may 
suppose that this partial grant of a 
wild township was, in some degree, a 


recognition of loyalty; but the gift 
like the service proved of little value 
to him, for he became obnoxious to the 
“sons of liberty” and was forced to flee 
the country. His name is seventh 
from the governor on the proscribed 
list, and he was one of the twenty-two 
from this state whose estates were con- 
fiscated. His title in Whitefield lands 
passed by public sale into the posses- 
sion of Samuel Minot, and now num- 
bers two and three in the twenty-second 
range, form the wild eastern boundary 
of the Col. Colby farm, a part of the 
confiscated estate of John Cochran. 
One of the ninety petitioners for a 
grantof the original township of White- 
field, in 1774, was one Peter Green, 
Esq. He was number sixteen in the 
list, and drew share seventy-three in the 
first allotment by the Gerrish plan. 
This Peter was originally from Lan- 


through the neighboring ~ 
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caster, Mass., where he was born. 
He removed to the newly or- 
ganized town of Concord, N. H., 
during the stirring times just previous 
to the declaration of independence of 
the colonies. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of the cause of the king, and 
never yielded allegiance thereto until 
forced by the tide of public sentiment 
to adapt himself, apparently, at least, 
to the growing change in the political 
world around him. 

It was a recorded fact of those 
times that those holding commissions 
under the king, either civil or military, 
were generally the last to come to the 
open support of the colonists ; and of 
Peter Green, Esq., it is recorded, that 
although having subscribed to the 
‘test oath” in 1776, before the com- 
mittee of safety of Concord, he made 
himself so openly obnoxious to the 
friends of liberty that the parish voted 
to “break off all dealings with him, 
and that he be advertized in the public 
prints as an enemy to the United States 
of America, and that he be disarmed 
by the committee of safety, and that the 
court of judicature be applied to to dis- 
miss Peter Green, Esq., from all business 
henceforth and forever. Also, that if 
any persons have any dealings with the 
same he shall be looked upon as an 
enemy to his country. All this unless 
the said Peter Green, Esq., give satis- 
faction to this parish within thirty days.” 

But we may conclude that the re- 
quired satisfaction was not made, for 
soon thereafter a party of zealous lib- 
erty men assembled in high excite- 
ment for the purpose of pulling down 
the house of this royalist, and they 
only desisted from their purpose by 
the advice of some of the cooler order 
loving and influential men of the town. 

Green’s outspoken sentiments and 
royalist sympathies at last caused his 
arrest, and along with Capt. Jeremiah 
Clough, also one of Whitefield’s grant- 
ees, he was taken to Exeter and there 
confined in jail. They were afterward 
released, upon taking the oath of alle- 
giance and agreeing to comply with 
the regulations of the committee ot 
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safety. Esq. Green subsequently be- 
came one of Concord’s most loyal and 
influential citizens, and, previous to 
1790, several times represented that 
town at the General Court. 

The second division and numbering 
of lots gave to the Peter Green title 
numbers eleven and sixteen in the twen- 
tieth range of lots, the former of which is 
now owned and occupied by Wm. F. 


Dodge, Esq., and upon the summit of 


which is located the widely known 
** Mountain View House.” 

Col. Joseph Kimball secured the title 
to this division at a land sale held at 
old Dunstable, in 1795, for Mr. Green, 
seeing, we may conclude, no prospect 
of a speedy return for his tax invest- 
ments, had let his title lapse. 

Not until 1820 did this north hill 
findasettler. Then William Eastman, 
one of atrio of stalwart brothers whose 
sturdy axe strokes opened this forest- 


crowned elevation to the sunlight of 


the long ago, selected here a home site. 


You may see if you will, as you pass 
along the pleasant drive just west of 
the Mountain View House, a pile of 
stones, a tangled hollow and a bed of 
tansy. They mark the spotof the ancient 
hearth-stone, and here brought William 
his Rebecca, for he had made peace 
with the Gales, and here they dwelt 
for many a long year while the forests 
were pushed back and ‘coming events 
cast their shadows before.” But he 
has long since joined those down by 
the church side who have lain aside 
life’s armor, having “ fought the good 
fight.” She still remains, and the 
great house, builded near the site of 
the ancient log cabin is lively with three 
generations of children and grand- 
children, and a benignant old-fashioned 
grandmother, whose fading eyes grow 
bright with the light of other days. 
William Eastman was born in ancient 
Gunthwaite, now Lisbon, in1795. He 
was a resident of Whitefield from 1820 
until the day of his death, in 1872. 


LIBERTY. 


GEORGE WILLIS 


By the patriot’s faith and pride. 
By his heart which bled and died. 
Liberty was sanctified. 


By the death-griefs hourly felt. 

By the prayers when mothers knelt. 
Prayers of love so oft denied, 
Liberty was sanctified. 


By the ties of marriage torn, 
By the brow with sorrow worn 
Of the swift deserted bride, 
Liberty was sanctified. 


PATTERSON, 


By the camp-tire’s midnight prayer, 
As ‘neath tattered banners there 
Winds of loyal heaven sighed, 
Liberty was sanctified. 


By the soldier's ++ Take me, God,” 
As upon the sweet, cool sod, 
Flowed the hot blood from his side. 
Liberty was sanctified. 


By the flag in precious yore 

Writ with * freedom ” o'er and o'er, 
By the blood which none denied, 
Liberty was sanctified. 


By the patriot’s faith and pride. 
By his heart which bled and died. 
Liberty was sanctified. 
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CONFERRED UPON GEORGE WASH- 


INGTON BY HARVARD COLLEGE IN 1876. 


ACADEML¥ 
IN 
NOVANGLIA 
Omnibus in Christo Fidelibus, ad quos 
hae Litera presentes pervenerint, 
Salutem in Domino Sempiternam. 


SENATUS CANTABRIGIENSIS 


Cum eum in finem Gradus Aca- 
demici instituti fuerint, ut vivi scientia 
sapientia et virtute insignes, qui de 
literaria, et de Republica optime 
meruerint, Honoribus hisce laureatis 
remunerarentur. 

Maxime decet, ut honore taliafficiatur 
vir illustrissimus, Georgius Washington, 
Armiger, Exercitus Coloniarum — in 
\merica faederatarum Imperator pra- 
clarus. Cujus scientia et amor Patri 
undique patent. (ui propter eximias 
virtutes tam civiles, quam militares, 
primum a civibus suis Legatus electus, 
in consessu celeberrimo Americano, de 
libertate, ad extremum periclitata, et 
«le salute publica fideliter, et peritissime 
consuluit, deinde  postulante patria, 
sedem in Virginia amcenissimam, et 
res proprias perlubenter reliquit, ut 
per omnes labores castrorum et 
pericula, nulla mercede accepta, Nov- 
angliam ab armis iniquis et crudelibus 
Britannorum  liberaret et  colonias 
ceeteras tueretur, et qui sub auspiciis 
Divinis maxime spectandis, ab urbe 
Bostonia per undecim menses clausa, 
munita, et plusquam septem millium 
militum presidio firmata, naves_ et 
copias hostium in fugam precipitem 
probrosam deturbavit adeo ut cives 
plurimis duritiis et savitiis oppressi, 
tandem salvificentur,( ?) villae vices- 
simee(?) quiescant, atque sedibus suis 
Academia nostra restituatur. 

Sciatis, igitur, quod nos, Preses, et 
socii Collegii Harvidini in Cantabrigia 
Novanglorum (consentibus honor- 
andis admodum, et Reverendis Aca- 
demiz nostre Inspectoribus), Dom- 
inum supra dictum summa honore 
dignum Georgium Washington Docto- 


rem utriusque juris tum nature, et 
gentium, tum civilis, statuimus et 
creavimus eique simul dedimus con- 
cessimus omnia jura, privilegia et 
honores ad istum Gradum pertinentia. 
{n cujus rei testimonium, nos, com- 
muni sigillo Universitatis hisce literis 
affixo, Chirographa apposuimus die 
tertio Aprilis Anno Salutis milesimo 
septingentesimo septuagesimo sexto. 
Sam’t LANGDON, Preeses. 
Naru. APPLETON, S. T. Ds: 
JOHANNES WINTHROP, 
Math. 
ANDREW ELLIOTT, S. 'T. D. 
Sam’L COOPER, S. T. D. 
JoHannes Wapswortu, 
Logic et Prof. Eth., Thesaur. 
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English Translation of the Degree of 
LL. bD., conferred upon Gen. Wash- 
ington by Harvard College in a. pb. 

1776. 

Whereas Academical Degrees were 
instituted for this purpose, that men 
eminent for knowledge, wisdom and 
virtue, who have merited of the Re- 
public of Letters and the Common- 
wealth, should be rewarded with the 
honor of these laurels; there is the 
greatest propriety in conferring such 
honor on that very illustrious Gentle- 
man, George Washington, Esquire, the 
accomplished General of the United 
Colonies of America, whose knowl- 
edge and patriotic ardor are manifest 
to all. Who for his distinguished: 
virtue, both civil and military, in the 
first place being elected by the suf- 
frages of the Virginians one of their 
Delegates, exerted himself with fidelity 
and singular wisdom in the celebrated: 
Congress of America for the defence 
cf liberty, when in the utmost danger 
of being forever lost, and for the sal- 
vation of his country, and at the earn- 
est request of that Grand Council of 
Patriots, without hesitation left all the 
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pleasures of his delightful seat in Vir- 
ginia and the affairs of his own Estate, 
that through all the fatigues and dan- 
gers of a Camp, without accepting any 
reward, he might deliver New England 
from the unjust and cruel arms of Bri- 
tain, and detend the other Colonies, 
and who by the most signal smiles of 
Divine Providence on his military op- 
erations, drove the Fleet and troops 
of the enemy with disgraceful precipi- 
tation from the Town of Boston, which 
for eleven months had been shut up, 
fortified by a Garrison of above 7,000 
Regulars, so that the inhabitants, who 
suffered a great variety of hardships 
and cruelties while under the power 
of their oppressors, now rejoice in 
their deliverance, the neighboring 
towns are freed from the tumults of 
arms, and our University has the agree- 
able prospect of being restored to its 
ancient seat : 

Know Ye, therefore, that we, the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, in Cambridge (with the con- 
sent of the Honored and Reverend 
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Overseers of our Academy), have con- 
stituted and created the aforesaid 
Gentleman, George Washington, who 
merits the honor of Docror or Laws 
—the law of Nature and Nations and 
the Civil Law—and have given and 
granted him at the same time all the 
privileges and Honors to the said 
Degree pertaining. 


In testimony whereof we have 
affixed the common seal of our Uni- 
versity to these Letters, and subscribed 
them with our names this third day of 
April, in the Year of our Lord 1776. 


SAMUEL LANGDON, s. T. D., President. 
NATHANIEL APPLETON, S. T. D. 
Joun WintHrop, Math.& Philos. Prof. 


ANDREW ELLIOTT, S. T. D. ) ss 
Socii. 


SAMUEL COOPER, S. T. D. 
Joun Wapswortu, 
Logic and Ethics Prof., and Treasurer. 
”  iaatiaacaei 
{ Locus 
{ sigilli. ) 
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DELAYED MAILS. 


ADELAIDE C. 


I stand impatient at the gate. 
Waiting for the mail. 

Delight, or sorrow insensate, 

I long for either while, so late, 
Wearily I wait. 


Will gladness crown me with a song, 
Joy her face unveil? 

Or pain’s sharp stings. in endless throng, 

My fevered dragging days prolong— 
Days already long’ 


Grown reckless with suspense I wait, 
Careless at the gate; 

My hope of joy I abrogate, 

Nor fear of sorrow arbitrate 
Will I tolerate. 


WALDRON, 


Around me flowers with sweets innate 
Rest inviolate; 

Their odors deep and passionate 

My shallow calmness penetrate 
And commiserate : 


{ thrill with hope still animate! 
Time may dissipate 

My doubts, and life illuminate ; 

Love may return and, though so late, 
Plead importunate. 


The roses droop; sweet mignonette 
Sways disconsolate, 

While heliotrope and violet, 

And lilies, white and delicate, 
Sigh compassionate. 
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AN ANCIENT NECROPOLIS. 


BY C. C. LORD. 


THE SITE. 

In the town of Hopkinton, N. H., 
is a ridge of land running northeasterly 
and southwesterly for the distance of 
about three miles, passing, at about half 
its distance, very nearly through the 
center of the town. Near the middle 
of this ridge is a depression of the 
surface, through which passes the 
highway leading from Hopkinton vil- 
lage on the southeast to the village of 
Contoocook on the northwest, the de- 
pression of the ridgy summit being 
about one mile from the former and 
two miles from the latter village. 

This ridge of land has long been 
known as Putney’s hill, doubtless from 
the historic prominence of the family 
of Putneys in this locality. The 
northeastern brow of this prolonged 
elevation is sometimes called Gould’s 
hill, in deference to the prominent 
nomenclatural claim of the Gould 
family. The admission of this local 
appellation leaves “ Putney’s hill” to 
designate the southwesterly brow of 
the ridge. 

All along the above described ele- 
vation of land, the eye finds abundant 
opportunities to enjoy its fill of nature’s 
beauty expressed in extended land- 
scapes. We prefer, in this connection, 
to use the term beauty in a strict, 
technical sense. The more immediate 
undulations of the earth’s contour are 
so moderate, and the greater terrestrial 
ruggednesses are so far away, the 
whole scene is so softened in visual 
aspect that all conceptions of the sub- 
lime and grand succumb to sensations 
of the picturesque and beautiful. 

Putney’s hill, or that portion of 
elevated land now more commonly so 
called, is a frequent resort of pleasure- 
seekers and tourists. The preference 
of this brow of the hill for landscape gaz- 
ing is no doubt due to the absence of 
surrounding forest and the consequent 


almost unobstructed view in every di- 
rection. The wooded brow of Gould's 
hill alone prevents the range of the 
eye around the entire circuit of the 
horizon. 

Along the ridge of Putney’s hill, 
and for the distance of nearly a mile 
without passing but one habitation, runs 
an ancient highway. Twenty-five or 
thirty years ago the grass crept across 
this highway from wall to wall, but now 
a fixed carriage path is maintained 
throughout the traveling season. Very 
much of this change is due to the 
travel of pleasure-seekers, who not 
ouly come from near and far, but 
also, sometimes, make favorable com- 
parisons of the scene from this eleva- 
tion with others of much wider public 
renown. 


In respect of inhabitants, a walk or 
ride over the summit of Putney’s hill 
suggests a feeling of compafative des- 


olation. On either hand, for much 
the greater part of the way, are naked 
fields and pastures. Uninformed in 
the history of this locality, one would 
hardly anticipate that here is the site 
of a former civilized center—the head- 
quarters of a township’s population— 
the field of many an adventure that 
quickened the heart-throbs of an ex- 
tended circle of society. 

A small plot of ground on the east 
side, where a few monumental slabs 
attest the devotion of the soil to sepul- 
chral purposes, awd the presence of an 
ancient, uncouth dwelling a little far- 
ther north on the opposite hand, barely 
suggest that human society lays claim 
to the more special economic uses of 
this spot, where death, more than life, 
seems to be the lord and master. 

THE TITLE. 

The original grant of the township 
of Hopkinton, N. H., was made by 
the authority of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony to John Jones and others, 
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of Hopkinton, Mass., in 1736, and 
settlements began as early as 1738. 
By a concourse of facts, Putney’s hill 
became the social center of the new 
civilized locality. Here were the meet- 
ing-house spot, the parsonage, the 
training-field, and the burying-place. 
A cemetery is an inevitable adjunct of 
society. Physically speaking, it is 
appointed unto all men once to die, 
and after death the burying. In the 
earliest career of this township, a 
burying-ground seems to have been 
selected by general consent. When, 
in 1765, the town of Hopkinton be- 
came incorporate, the ownership of 
lands devoted to public uses became 
very properly of important moment. 
In the following year, as attests the 
record of the town-clerk, the following 
act was passed : 

Voted that Half a Nacre of Land 
Be Procured for a Buring Place where 
they have Be gun to Bury on the top 
of the Hill. 

The ownership of the above plot of 
land immediately vested, by virtue of 
an act proceeding apparently from a 
disinterested public spirit. On the 
same page recording the formal de- 
termination of the town to purchase 
the burying-lot the following gratuity 
is expressed : 

The half acre of Land which is voted 
to be procured for a Burying Plac on 
the top of the Hill I give and Be 
stow onthe Town John Putney. 

John Putney, the donor of this bury- 
ing-lot, was an early settler in Hop- 
kinton, and came from the vicinity of 
Amesbury, Mass., in company with 
Samuel Putney. He, built what was 
known as Putney’s fort, a place of de- 
fence against hostile Indians, which 
stood a few rods from the burying-lot, 
in a northerly direction, though the 
exact location is not fully settled in the 
writer’s mind. Both these Putneys 
were prominent men in local public 
matters, a military precedence probably 
allowing the mention of “ Lieut. John 
Putney” in the early records of the 
township. 
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A FORGOTTEN GRAVE. 

The early histories of many New 
England towns exhibit the first clergy- 
men, Or ministers, as they were called, 
in degrees of prominence not to be 
mistaken. ‘The history of Hopkinton 
presents no exception to the general 
rule. In this town the first minister 
figured prominently in all the affairs of 
the local public. A summary sketch 
of the first clergyman settled in Hop- 
kinton is found in volume v, page 222, 
of the New Hampshire Provincial Pa- 
pers, as follows : 

James Scales was a graduate of Har- 
vard College in 1733. He came from 
Boxford, Mass., with a recommenda- 
tion from the church in that place, 
dated July 3, 1737, and was received 
into the church in Rumford, July 17, 
1737. He became a resident of Can- 
terbury, was town-clerk, and in the 
records is called esquire. He is also 
spoken of as a physician. He was 
licensed to preach, and in 1743 re- 
ceived £20 for preaching to the peo- 
ple in Canterbury. He was ordained 
the first minister in Hopkinton, N. H.., 
November 23, 1757; was dismissed 
July 4, 1770, and died July 26, 1776. 

There is a further account of James 
Scales that asserts that he eventually 
laid aside his clerical gown and adopt- 
ed the practice of the law. He was 
without doubt a person of unusual 
versatility of genius, though the cir- 
cumstances of his time gave freer 
course to faculties of lesser training 
than do conditions of society in the 
same locality to-day. 

James Scales was a champion of 
the public interests of Hopkinton, and, 
like most men of his class, was doubt- 
less the agent of many unpaid labors. 
He barely escaped the neglect which 
is more humiliating than silent un- 
thankfulness. When the town of Hop- 
kinton had secured her charter of 
incorporation, she deliberately decided, 
in open town meeting, that she would 
pay the Rev. James Scales nothing for 
the public service he had rendered in 
obtaining the legal instrument. Let 
it be set down to the credit of the 
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town, however, that, before adjourning, 
the meeting rescinded the first vote 
and made the return of a pittance to 
the minister who had served his fellow 
townsmen to a good purpose. 

James Scales had a wife, Susanna, 
and a family of children. ‘The old 
homestead, of which we have already 
spoken, and which stands but a few 
rods away northerly, was the first par- 
sonage, built for Mr. Scales by the 
town, and now owned by the descend- 
ants of the late Moses Rowell. 

Beside being of versatile talents, 
James Scales was of unpretending 
mien, attached to a plain garb, and 
offended the fastidious by his general 
homeliness of manner. Buried in the 
old cemetery on Putney’s hill, his 
body lies in a forgotten grave, of no 
other than a traditional location some- 
where in the southwest corner of the 
yard. 

tHE FIRST DOCTOR. 

Entering this ancient graveyard by 
the rude front gate which opens direct 
from the highway, and turning a few 
steps to the left, we come upon a 
cluster of mounds of the Clement 
family. Reading the inscriptions on 
the several slabs, we take particular 
notice of the following : 

Dr. JOHN CLEMENT, 
died 
Nov. 20, 1804, 
/E. 61. 


MoLty, 
his wife, died 
Feb. 12, 1817, 
JE. 72. 

This is the simple record of the first 
physician in Hopkinton, together with 
that of his defunct spouse. Dr. Clem- 
ent was a resident, and perhaps a 
native, of Haverhill, Mass., before 
coming to this town, where he settled 
on Putney’s hill, on a site a short dis- 
tance south of the burying-yard, on the 
other side of the road. A semblance 
of a foundation, almost obliterated by 
time and a collection of stones, alone 
remains of what was at first Dr. Clem- 
ent’s abiding place in Hopkinton. He 
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afterward, with a son, built a house a 
short distance west, on the road lead- 
ing from Hopkinton village to West 
Hopkinton. His wife was probably 
from Salisbury, Mass. ‘They had nine 
children: John, Timothy, Phineas, 
Benjamin, and James; Ruth, Polly, 
Sally, and Betsey. 

Of the personal history of Dr. John 
Clement we know little. His practice 
was extensive, extending to no less 
than fourteen towns. His nature par- 
took of a genial and mirthful spirit. 

TWO PIONEERS. 

Moving onward directly from the 
gate toward the opposite side of this 
oblong field, which lies with its longest 
sides parallel to the highway, bearing 
slightly to the right, till we nearly cross 
the inclosure, we come to an ancient 
slab, with “‘shapeless sculpture decked,” 
on which we slowly trace the following 
inscription : 

HERE LIES BURIED 
tHE BODY OF 
Liev’. AARON KIMBALL, 
WHO DIED JULY 
tHE 30TH, A. D. 
1760, AND IN 
THE 51ST YEAR 
OF HIS AGE. 

Proceeding a few steps further in 
the same direction, we reach a second 
and similar monument, inscribed thus : 

HERE LIES BURIED 
THE BODY OF MR. 
JEREMIAH KIMBALL, 
WHO DIED MAY 
THE 18TH, 1764, 
IN THE 57TH YEAR 
OF HIS AGE. 

These slabs are notable as being the 
oldest obituary monuments in town, as 
well as for memorizing two represent- 
atives of one of the oldest Hopkinton 
families. The Kimballs were soon 
numerous among the early settlers. 
Of Jeremiah Kimball we know very 
little. Aaron Kimball built one of the 
three forts that afforded protection and 
shelter to the people. Kimball's fort 
was about two miles east of the burying 
ground, on the road to Rumford (now 
Concord), being near the present 
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home of Mr. James K. Story, at or 
near a point where Aaron Kimball 
also constructed the first framed house 
ever built within the limits of the town- 
ship. Jeremiah Kimball also sustains a 
prominence in the history of the town 
by having been the father of Abraham 
Kimball, the first male child born in 
the town, who died in Peacham, Vt., 
in the 87th year of his age, while with 
his son Isaac. 
TWO VETERANS. 

Continuing our walk, bearing a little 
further to the right, till we cross the 
graveyard entirely, we see a plain white 
slab, upon which we read the following 
double inscription : 

JoserH Putney 
died 
Sept. 20, 1846, 
ZE. 93- 





Mary, 
His wife, died 
March, 1805, 

ZE. 50. 

Joseph Putney was a soldier of the 
Revolution. At Bunker Hill he was 
enrolled in the company of Captain 
Isaac Baldwin, of Hillsborough. Capt. 
Baldwin fell during the fight, and the 
command devolved upon Lieut. John 
Hale, of Hopkinton. Joseph Putney 
is reported to have done other military 
service in the defence of the northern 
frontier, but we have no record of it. 
Subsequently to his career as a soldier, 
Mr. Putney kept for many years one 
of the most famous country taverns in 
all this region, occupying a stand now 
owned by Mr. Charles Putnam, at the 
highest point of the highway between 
the villages of Hopkinton and Con- 
toocook, on the easterly side. Joseph 
Putney was of an honest, religious 
temperament, that warmed to the fer- 
vor of prophetic zeal. ‘Trotting his 


young son, Joseph, jr., on his knee, he 
spoke of the painful struggles of the 
patriots of the Revolution, and said 
that the time would come when the 
people of this country would become 
selfish and wicked, and fight and kill 
This fact was related to 


each other. 
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the writer by Joseph Putney, jr., in the 
dark days of the war of the Rebellion. 
“Elder Putney,” as he was familiarly 
called, had a second wife, Mary, who 
died April 12, 1844, aged 82. Her 
body rests at the left of her husband’s, 
whcre, upon a plain slab erected in her 
memory, is this touching but somewhat 
quaint epitaph : 


“ Farewell, my friends, I must be gone, 
My body is at rest; 
Lam gone my Savior for to see, 
‘To be forever blest.” 


Not far from the northeast angle of 
this burying-ground is another plain 
slab, upon which we read that 

Mr. ‘THOMAS 
BuRNHAM 
died 
June 12, 1823, 
. 68. 

Mr. Burnham was one of those who 
are so unfortunate as to leave no spe- 
cial record of their meritorious deeds. 
‘The ensign of our republic that floats 
above his grave attests the public 
recognition of his services as a soldier. 
Thomas Burnham is reported to have 
done defensive work, in the days of the 
Revolution, upon the great watery main, 
before the United States had an ex- 
istence, to say nothing of a navy. He 
was connected with a privateering 
adventure, under the command of 
a Captain Leach. He and _ his 
wife Ruth, whose body rests by his, 
came, we think, from some place in 
the vicinity of Newburyport, Mass., 
when they settled in Hopkinton, on 
the hillside, a few rods east of the 
burying-lot, on the ancient road lead- 
ing from the top of Putney’s hill to 
the center village of the town. A 
story runs that when Ruth Burnham, 
presumably a young wife, left her 
Massachusetts home to settle in the 
comparative wilderness of Hopkinton, 
N. H., she took along a syringa, or lilac 
bush, to plant by her new dwelling. 
The shrub flourished, and of it she 
gave slips to her neighbors, and thus 
for the first time introduced the floral 
specimen into this vicinity. Some 




















have it that from Mrs. Burnham’s bush 
sprang all the common red syringas in 
the town; but the statement may be 
doubtful. Her original bush is now 
living, having spread for some distance 
by the roadside, at the site of her old 
home. 
THREE SMALL GRAVES. 

If we return to the gate of this an- 
cient cemetery, a touch of sympathy, 
which makes the whole world kin, nat- 
urally prompts us to look down at the 
right of one’s entering feet, where three 
small mounds lie side by side. These 
three uninscribed graves hold three 
bodies of children of the late Icha- 
bod Eaton, whose family was be- 
reaved of three ot its young members 
in three weeks. On three Sundays in 
succession there were funeral services 
at the Eaton house, and on each day 
a child was mourned, while its body 
was conveyed to the silent grave. This 
affliction was the result of the great 
epidemic, known as the “ throat dis- 
temper,” which, not far from the year 
1820, attacked the children of this 
town, of whom seventy-two are said 
to have died by its fell stroke. Of such 
an extended public affliction the pres- 
ent local population can have no pos- 
sible conception, and we hope _ its 
practical ignorance of the fact may 
long continue. 

IN FINE. 

The scenery of New Hampshire 

abounds with sublime and picturesque 


BETHLEUEM, N. H. 
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views, which always excite the admira- 
tion of the transient tourist, while they 
furnish a perpetual fund of delight to 
the appreciative local resident. ‘The 
prospect from Putney’s hill, in the 
town of Hopkinton, is of a peculiar 
character, since it is not only extended 
and beautiful, but also singularly varied 
in the character of its visible objects. On 
a clear day, standing at the northeast 
corner of the old burying-ground, one 
can see the tip of Mount Washington, 
appearing like a speck of cloud in the 
extreme northern horizon. Nearly 
every important eminence south of 
the latitude of the above mountain, 
within the limits of the state, is also 
visible. Within the circling sweep of 
the eye can be seen numerous villages. 
At the east, under one’s feet, lies the 
village of Hopkinton. On the west 
the eye overlooks the great valley of 
the Contoocook river, where the mean- 
dering, silvery stream enhances the 
beauty of the view in a manner stimu- 
lating our sense of praise, but also ex- 
ceeding our powers of description. 
Drawing this effort to a close, we invite 
the reader to this ancient necrypolis. 
Let him select a bright and quiet sum- 
mer day. With the dead sleeping si- 
lently at his feet, and the lardscape 
stretching softly in the wide distance, 
he may realize subdued reflections 
that mantle the life-worried spirit with 
a feeling of inexpressible sweetness 
and calm. 


BETHLEHEM, N. #1. 


“The early history of the town of 
sethlehem, New Hampshire.” is the 
title of a little volume written by Rev. 
Simeon Bolles, and published by the 
Enterprise Printing House, of Woods- 
ville. We hope this venture will lead 
to the issuing of a more detailed ac- 
count of this famous summer resort. 

From its pages one learns that the 
town was first settled about 1787 or 
1788, by Benjamin Brown and Joseph 





Warren, who migrated from Massa- 
chusetts. James Turner settled on 
Lloyd’s hill in 1790; Lot Woodbury 
came from Roylston, Mass., in March, 
794; Isaac Newton Gay in 1800. 
‘The town was surveyed into lots by 
Nathaniel Snow. It was originally 
called Lloyd's hill. It was incorpo- 


rated as Bethlehem Dec. 27, 1799. 
Moses Eastman was the first modera- 
tor, town-clerk and selectman; Na- 
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thaniel Snow and Amos Wheeler, his 
colleagues ; Edward Oaks, constable 
and collector ; Simeon Burt and John 
Gile, highway surveyors ; James Noyes, 
tythingman ; John Russell, hogreeve ; 
and Isaac Batchellor, one of a com- 
mittee to build a bridge over the Am- 
monoosuc river. 

Abigail, daughter of Benjamin 
Brown, was the first white child born 
in town. 

Otis, son of Jonas Warren, was the 
first son. 

The first death in town was that of 
Mrs. Lydia Whipple, who died March 
17, 1795. Mrs. Elizabeth Warren 
died March 6, 1797. 
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The nearest grist-mill was in Bath, 
and the early settlers had to journey 
fifty miles, to and from, to secure a 
bag of meal. Benjamin Brown would 
make this journey on foot. 

The town was very slowly settled, 
and remained for many years an out- 
post. 

There are several interesting and 
well told anecdotes in the book of 
the perils and adventures of the early 
residents. 

It will be highly prized by the anti- 
quarian and bibliophile, and adds a 
chapter to New Hampshire local his- 
tory. 
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Alfred Russell, one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the bar in De- 
troit, was born at Plymouth, Grafton 
County, New Hampshire, March 18, 
1830. He graduated at Dartmouth 
College in the class of 1850, and at 
the Dane Law School in 1852. He 
was admitted to the bar at Meredith 
Bridge, New Hampshire, November, 
1852, emigrated to Michigan the same 
month, and settled in Detroit. Soon 
after his arrival in that city he entered 
the office of Hon. James F. Joy— 
studying law with that gentleman for a 
brief period. He was admitted to the 
bar of Michigan in 1853, and in 1854 
formed a partnership with the Messrs. 
Walker, which lasted till 1861. = _Dur- 
ing that year he was appointed United 
States District Attorney for Michigan, 
by President Lincoln, and was re-ap- 
pointed by President Johnson in 1865. 
Mr. Russell was originally a Whig of 
the New England Federal party school, 
and acted with the Free Soilers during 
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the existence of that party. Upon 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, he took a prominent part in the 
organization of the Republican party 
in Michigan, and has since been more 
or less closely identified with that 
party. Mr. Russell is, however, a free 
thinker and an independent actor in 
politics. His personal appearance is 
remarkably fine, his brow is lofty, open 
and commanding, and with his abun- 
dant and beautiful waving auburn hair, 
his dark, piercing eyes, which seem 
“to look quite through the deeds of 
men,” and his complexion, as fair and 
delicate as a girl's, all combine to ren- 
der his presence very striking and im- 
pressive. As a lawyer, he stands in 
the front rank of his profession, and is 
known throughout the state as an em- 
inently useful citizen, and in his social 
relations, as a polished gentleman. 
Mary M. Cutver. 

Vassar, Michigan. 
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EARTHQUAKES FROM 1638 TO 1883, 1N THE NEW ENGLAND 
STATES AND IN THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS NORTH OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUN- 


TAINS. 


BY JOSIAH EMERY. 


The following Earthquake Notes were 
begun several years ago, as one branch 
of a study of the interior of the earth; 
or rather, perhaps, to confirm or refute 
an hypothesis relating to its constitu- 
tion. ‘They were not intended for publi- 
cation as » whole, but only in part. as 
they tended to confirm or refute that 
hypothesis. ‘These notes are but a small 
portion of what I have in manuscript. 
relating. however, to other districts of 
the earth. 


I hand these notes to the GRANITE 
MONTHLY, hoping that they may be of 
interest to the readers of that magazine. 
many of whom are, with me, natives of 
the Granite State, which is my home 
still, even after an absence of more than 
half a century. 


In the compilation [ have drawn 
largely from Mr. Brigham‘s Historical 
Notes; from the Note Additionelle of 
Mr. Lancaster, Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Belgium; from Joshua Cof- 
tin’s History of Newbury, the town 
records of Newbury, and especially 
from the record of earthquakes kept by 
Rev. Matthias Plant. minister of New- 
bury; from Annals of Salem; from the 
proceedings of various scientific socie- 
ties; from old almanacs; from Silliman’s 
Journal, and its successor, the Journal 
of Science and Arts; from the newspa- 
per press; and, latterly, in addition, 
from the general press dispatches; from 
(London) Nature, since its establish- 
ment in 1869; from the United States 
Weather Review, since it began (wisely) 
to notice earthquakes; and from other 
sources. 


I notice my sources of information 
thus in the beginning. as I do not refer 
to my authority or authorities in each 
individual case. 


For copying and arranging these 
notes, &c.. | am much indebted to my 
daughter, Mrs. C. 8S. Bundy, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Williamsport, Pa., Jan. 1, 1883. 


EARTHQUAKE OF JUNE 1, 1638. 


The first earthquake that occurred 
in New England, after the landing of 
the Pilgrims in 1620, or on the eastern 
coast of North America, of which we 
have any account, was that of June 
1, 1638. The following account is 
copied from the town records of New- 
bury, Mass. (now Newbury, Newbury- 
port, and West Newbury), changed, 
however, to the modern orthography : 

“June ist, 1638. Being this day 
assembled to consult about the well 
ordering of the affairs of the town, 
about one of the clock in the after- 
noon, the sun shining fair, it pleased 
God suddenly to raise a vehement 
earthquake coming with a shrill clap 
of thunder, coming, as is supposed, 
out of the east, which shook the earth 
and the foundations of the house in a 
violent 


very manner, to our great 
amazement and wonder; wherefore, 


taking notice of so great and’ strange 
a hand of God's providence, we were 
desirous of leaving it on record to 
the view of after ages to the intent 
that all might take notice of Almighty 
God and fear his name.” 

Gov. Winthrop, in his History, says : 
“It came with a noise like continuous 
thunder, or the rattling of coaches in 
London. ‘The noise and shakings con- 
tinued about four minutes.” 

Thomas Hutchinson, in his History 
of Massachusetts, says: “The course 
of this earthquake was from west to 
east. It shook the ships, threw down 
the tops of chimneys, and rattled the 
pewter from the shelves. This was a 
very great earthquake, and shook the 
whole country.” 


( Zo be continued.) 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE LEGISLATURE—1883-5. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

CHARLES F. STONE, born May 21, 
1843, in Cabot, Vt.; graduated at Middle- 
bury (Vt.) College; read law with Hon. 
E. A. Hibbard; was admitted in April. 
1872; settled in Laconia. He is presi- 
dent of board of education, chairman 
Democratic state ventral committe, wid- 
ower, Mason, and a Unitarian. 

HORATIO FRANK MOULTON. born Jan. 
24, 1848, in Laconia, then Meredith 
Bridge; entered Dartmouth College; 
midshipman three years; since IS7l a 
manufacturer of stockings : married, 
Unitarian, a Mason, an “Odd Fellow, 
K. of P., K. of H..and G. ALR. At 
present he is a manufacturer in Columbia, 
s.C 

GEORGE HL. ADAMs. liwyer, of Ply- 
mouth, was born May 1s, 1851. in 
Campton; graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1878; studied law and settled in 
Plymouth in 1876. in which year he was 
a delegate to the Constitutional Couven- 
tion. lle isa member of the law firm 
of Burleigh & Adams. is married, a 
Mason, and a Methodist. 

ORVILLE L. Brock, of Fitzwilliam. 
was born in Bucktield. Maine; received 
a common school education in Auburn; 
removed to Natick, Mass... in) 1858; 
learned the shoe trade. He enlisted in 
April, 1861, under the President's first 
eall for volunteers, in Co. IL, 13th Reg. 
M. V. M.; was encamped at Fort Inde- 
pendence. Boston Harbor, from June 29 
to July 29, when. with his regiment, he 
left for the front: 
the Potomuc on the extreme right, where. 
from exposure, while on picket. he con- 
tracted a lung fever from which he has 
never fully recovered. Le crossed the 
Potomac with the advance of McClellan, 
in the spring of “62. at Williamsport, 
under command of General Banks: 
marched to Martinsburg, thence to Win- 
chester: the regiment was then ordered 
to join MeDowel on the Rappahannock : 
marched as far as Warrenton Junction, 
when he was ordered to Washington, D. 
(., and was discharged by order of Gen. 
Wadsworth, when he returned to his 
former home. Natick, Mass. He 
married, April 29, 1863, Miss Abbie L. 
Hill, of Fitzwilliam; he has two sons. 
He is a Congregationalist. 


Was in the army of 


JouN H. Fox, of Jaffrey, was born at 
Jatirey June 14, 1856. and has always 
lived there. He is a farmer; graduated 
at Dartmouth, class ‘78, and also at the 
Albany Law School. class of ‘80; has 
been chairman of the board of super- 
visors in Jaffrey for the past two years. 
He is married, and is a member of Char- 


ity Lodge F. and A. Masons. 


Hox. WILLIAM H. CUMMINGs. of Lis- 
bon, was born in New Hampton, Jan. 
10. 1817; lived there until he was about 
tive years old, when his parents moved 
to Wentworth and lived there until he 
was sixteen years old, then he went to 
New Chester and commenced the mer- 
cantile business under Maj. Ebenezer 
Kimball; went into trade there in 1837. 
and remained until fall of 1839; went 
into trade in spring of 1841, at Haverhill. 
in company with John L. Rix. Esq.. and 
remained there until the fallof 1849. He 
then moved to Lisbon and engaged in 
trade and lumber business in company 
with his brother, Greenleaf Cummings, 
and James Allen, Esq. Mr. Allendying. 
in 1853 the company was changed, and 
he continued in same business until 1861. 
Since 1861 he has been engaged in man- 
ufacturing and farming, a portion of the 
time. His education was mainly at the 
“common district school.” with a few 
terms ata high school or academy. Be- 
ing on the * off side” in polities, he has 
never held many public offices; was 
elected representative from Lisbon in 


1856: was elected senator for District 
No. 12, in 1877 and 1878; and again 


clected representative for the next legis- 
lature; served in the commission to  in- 
vestigatethe N. UW. Asylum for the Insane 
in1S77.andonthet ax commission in 1878 ; 

has been president of the National Bank 
of Newbury. at Wells River, Vt., for the 
past ten years; has been town treas- 
urer for many years. He has belonged 
to the Masonic fraternity for about 
twenty-tive years. and has taken all the 
degrees to and including the Knights 
‘Templar; has held all posi ions in Lodge 
and Chapter offices; also that of Grand 
High King in the Grand Chapter of N. 
H. Was married in 1843, and has a wife 
and two daughters living; belongs to 
no religious denomination, but contrib- 
utes to the support of all societies that 
he believes are doing good. 























